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their Work and its Fruits. 
Second Edition, in small 8vo. price 2s. 

* It would be hard topoint to any work of the present day more 
exactly suited to the needs of the Church and the alienated classes 
of our popwation.”—Guardian, 

‘“* A very interesting record of a most promising attempt to reach 
the very poor.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“Very interesting and suggestive.”—Atheneum. 

“This angency of the Mission- Women appears most excellent, 
especially as it is placed under parochial direction.” —dgyess. 

“Tt will repay a careful perusal.”—Jotn Bull, 

“The only t L 
selves, and not encroaching on their independence.’’—St. James's 
Chronicle. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 


Now ready, One Volume 4to. cloth, 28s. 6d. 630 pages letterpress, 
with 20 large plate Engravings and $00 Wouodcuts, 


ry. ° ’ e > 

The Practical Mechanic's 
JOURNAL (SCIENTIFIC) RECORD OF THE EXHIBITION 
1862. A Full and Elaborate Account of the Exhibition, divider 





into fifty sections, and contributed by forty-two Writers of | 


high scientific attainments. Amongst the Contributors are, 
Professor Jolin Wilson (Edinburgh); Warrington Smyth; Robert 
Hunt; Dr. Voeleker: P. L. Simmonds; E. J. Reid; G. hk. Burnel ; 
Robert Mallet; J. F. Bateman; J. E. M‘Connel; Macquorn 
Rankine; G, R. Rennie; Bridges Adams; Dr. Frankland; R, 
W. Binns (Worcester); Dr. Angus Smith; Dr. Richardson (New- 
castle); F. A. Abel; Dr. Robinson (Armagh); Rev. Professor 
Haughton; Professor J. C. Maxwell; C. W. Siemens; Dr. Rim- 
banit; Sir Henry James, R.E.; Dr. Diamond; Dr. Odling; and 
Dr. David S. Price. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Ludgate Hill; Proprietor’s Offices 

(Oilices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Searce and Curious Books in 


most Classes of Literature, Ancient and Modern. Inspection 
invited of the Extensive Stock, constantly being increased by 
selections from the Best Libraries dispersed by anction in 


London and the Country, and by private purchases. Catalogues, 


monthly subscription for the year, 1s. post free. 
RICHARD SIMPSON, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Price 4s.; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., free by post. 


sy 7 . a 
The Natural History Review, 
No, IX., JANUARY, 1863.—CONTENTS :— 

Reviews of Wilson's Prehistoric Man—Squier’s Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley (with other Works on American 
Archsoalogy) —Hooker and Bentham’s Genera Plantarum — 
lHooker’s British Flora—Babington’s Manual of British Botany 





—Bentham’s Handbook of the British Flora—and of Gibson’s | 


Flora of Essex; also the following Original Articles, viz. :— 
1. On the American Fossil Elephant (EF. Columbi, Falc.), with 
eneral Observations on the Living and Extinct Species, by H. 
Fajconer, M.D., F.R.S., &c., (with Two Plates.—2. On Cirripedes, 
by Ch. Darwin, M.A., F.R.S.-3. On Ribs and Transverse Pro- 
cesses, &c., by J. Cleland, M.D.—4. On Abnormality in the Ossi- 
fication of the Parietal Bones of the Human Fotus, by Ramsay 
H. Traquair, M.D. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Dr. Falconer on the American 


FOSSIL ELEPHANT of the Regions bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico (EF. Columbi, Fale.), with General Observations on the 
Living and Extinct Species, with Two Plates (4to).—See THE 
NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW, No. IX., January, 1863. Price 
4s. Annual Subscription (prepaid), 12s., post free. 

WILLIAMS and NoORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 5s, Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., post free. 


The Journal of Sacred Litera- 


TURE and BIBLICAL RECORD. Edited by B. H. Cowper. 
Contents of No. IV. (New Series), JANUARY, 1863.—1. Bishop 
Colenso and the Pentatench ; the Criticism of Arithmetic.—2. The 
Protestant Clergy in Bohemia.—3. Reuss’s History of Christian 
Theology.—4. Notes on the Dublin Codex Rescriptus (by Dr. 
TREGELLES).—5. Exegesis of Difficult Texts.—6. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, a Persecutor.—7. The Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho (by 
Dr. HINCKs).—8. The Interpretation of Scripture.—%. Notes on 
Bishop Colenso’s New Work.—10. Correspondence,—11. Notices 
of Books, &c, 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s. post free, 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review. 


Contents of No. IIL. (JANUARY, 1863):—1. Cotton Cultivation 
and Suppl j—2. University Education in Ireland—s. The Material 
Revival of Spain—4. Penn’s Political Economy—5. Scientific 
Aspects of tne Exhibition of 1862—6. Christmas Customs and 
ar > gg al ) ort Frederick the Great—s, Venn’s 
sife o . Francis Xavier—9. Conten ary Liters — ‘ur- 
saan ead ontemporary Literature—10. Cur 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ve 











On the 10th of January, 1833, will be published, No.1, price Two- 
pence, to be continued ame one completed in about Twelve 
Numbers, 


Moses Right, and Bishop Co- 


LENSO WRONG; being Popul » Pents 
By the Rev. JoHN CUMMING DD PB E sa ctartemmaptaanaen 


SUBJECTS. 
1, Whither the Bishop’s Bark carries him. 
2. The Flood—The Ark—Alleged Geological Evidence. 
8. The Flood—No Disproof from Geology—A Historical Event, 
4. The Bishop’s Arithmetic at Fauit, 
5. The Passover—Possible—Actual—and Historical, 
6. The Passover—its Christian Significance, 
7. The Bishop’s extraordinary Conclusion, 
8. Bishop Colenso a Myth. 


London; JOHN F, SHAW AND Co., 48, Paternoste _ 
Southampton Row, t Row, and 27, 


rue sort of charity, teaching the poor to help them- | 


$y the Hon. Mrs, J. C. TALBOT. | 











} and turn of outward fashion. 


Mr. Russell's American Diary. 


1863. 


| 


This day is published, in Two Vols., post Svo., price 21s., with a 


Map. 


My Diary North and South. 


* 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 

“The latter part of Mr. Russell's Diary is probably droller than 
anything which our theatrical wits will produce this Christmas, 
We regret especially that we have no space for the story respect- 
ing the President, on pages72 of the secondvolume. The United 
States have been a vast burlesque on the functions of national 
existence, and it was Mr. Russell's fate to behold their trans- 
formation scene, and to see the first tumbles of their clowns and 
pantaloons, It was time for him to_come away, though the 
shame of his retirement was theirs. He did his duty while he 
was With them, and he has left them a legacy in his ‘ Diary.’ "’— 
The Times. 

London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 





The foliowing Books are in circulation at every Library :— 


Lady Audley’s Secret, by the 


e 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” in Two vols. 


The Literature of Society is 


now ready at every Library, in Two vols. 
Guy Livingstone.—The Five 


Shilling Edition is now ready at all Booksellers’, 


My Private Note-Book; or, 


Recollections of an Old Reporter, is now ready at all Libraries. 


Notice.—‘ A Tangled Skein,”’ 


by ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun., is now ready in Three Vols., at 


all the Libraries, 
Notice.—* Aurora = Floyd,” 


hy the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ will be ready at all 
the libraries on Tuesday, January 20th, in Two Vols. 
London: TINSLEY BRroTuHeRs, Catherine Street. 








In volumes, 5s. boards, unent, monthly; and in double vols., 
10s, 6d., cloth gilt, every other month, 


Re-issue of Punch, From its 


commencement in 1841 to the end of 1860, 
The following volumes are already published: in boards, price 
5s. each, Vols. 1 to 23. Lu cloth, gilt edges, 


s. a. s. ad. 

. Reg) yl 60 | Vols, 12 and 13 (1847) ...... 0 6 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1842) ......... 10 6 Vols, 14 and 15 (1848) ..... 1 6 
Vols, 4 and 5 (i845) ......... 10 6 Vols. 16 and 17 (184) ...... 10 6 
Vols, 6 and 7 (1844) ......... 10 6 | Vols. 18 and 19 (1850) ...... 10 6 
- Vols. 8 and @ (1845) ......... 10 6 | Vols, 20 and 21 (1851) ...... 10 6 
Vols. 10 and 11 (1846) ...... 10 6 Vols, 22 and 23 (1852) ...... ww 6 


Any volume or double volume may always be had separately. 


As a current comment on our social history, the volumes of 
Punch will have in their way as real, if not as grave, an interest 
to future students as the tomes of any serious historical com- 
viler. The pencil sketches show the English year by year in 

heir habits as they lived, and chronicle incidentally every shift 
Thus in a pleasant and handy 
volume one can recover the whole body of English gossip for a 
bygone year. ‘To the shelves, then, of all household libraries not 
yet possessed of their enlivening store of wit and wisdom, we 
recommend the volumes of Punch in this their complete re-issue. 
They are rich in wholesome comic thought, and they are, we 
believe, the best repertory of comic sketches within the whole 
range of English and foreign literature.” —Faraminer. 

“The complete re-issue of Punch, a publication which has 
come out consecutively week by week for upwards of 20 years, is 
in its way one of the Curiosities of Literature. .... Suppose a 
future Macaulay at theclose of this century looking up materials 
for the history of the present portion of it, the Times and the 
statutes at large will supply him with mest of them; but it is 
simply impossibie that he can dispense with Punch.”’—Tines, 


London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouverie Street, B.C. 





| 2 . 
The Aquarian Naturalist: a 
Mannal for the Sea-side. By Professor T. Rymer Jonxs, 
F.R.S. Post 8vo., 544 pp., with Eight Coloured Plates, 18s, 
JOHN VAN VoorstT, 1, Paternoster Row, 


: FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE have published the following Catalogues 


of their Stock. 
.. Classical Catalogue. Greek 


and Latin Classics, Archwology, Philology, Roman Law. 

2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

3%. FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Voy- 
ages, Travels, &c. 

GERMAN CATALOGUE, 
Belles Lettres. 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE, 

6 ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. MAP CATALOGUE. Catalocue of Foreign 
Atlases. 

8 SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Medicine and Surgery. 

9 SCHOOL CATALOGUE. French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. 

10. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and sent 
ost free to Purchasers, containing New Books and New 
*urchases, 

ll. SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS, New Books and Recent 
Purchases, 

W. and N. have also issued a CHEAP List of Surplus Copies and 

Second-hand Books. No, 3, Linguistic Books, 
*.* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 


General Literature, History, 
European Languages, 


Maps and 


OF THE WONDERS OF THE 





price Fourpence. 


_ 
-_- 








Svo., price 21s, 


A History of the British Sea- 


ANEMONES AND MADREPORES. With coloured Figures of 
all the Species, By PHILIP HENRY Gossk, F.R.S, 
By the same Author, 


A Naturalist’s Rambles on the 


DEVONSHIRE COAST. . With Twenty-eight Plates. Post 


8vo, 218, 


ry aa . rT os Se 
The Aquarium : an Unveiling 
DEEP SEA. Second Edition 
Enlarged, With Chromatographs and Wood Engravings, Pos 
Svo. 178. 


A Handbook to the Marine 


AQUARIUM, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Manual of Marine Zoology 


FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. Two vols. 8vo. with nearly 700 
Engrayings. 15s, 


Tenby: A Sea-side Holiday. 


With Twenty-four Plates, coloured. Post S8vo, 21s, 


Omphalos: an Attempt to 


UNTIE THE GEOLOGICAL KNOT, With Fifty-six Ilustra- 
tions on Wood. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
JouHn VAN VoorstT. 1, Paternoster-row. 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSIES 
OF THE DAY. 
Just published, price 5s., cloth lettered. 
. 


Science Elucidative of Scrip- 


TURE AND NOT ANTAGONISTIC TO IT; being a Series of 
Essays on—i. Alleged Discrepancies ii. The Theories of the 
Geologists and Figure of the Earth—iii. The Mosaic Cosmogony 
—iv. Miracles in General—Views of Hume and Powell—v. The 
Miracle of Joshua—Views of Dr. Colenso—The Supernaturally 
impossible—vi.—The Age of the Fixed Stars—Their Distances 
and Masses. By JOHN RADFORD YOUNG, Formerly, Professor 
of Mathematics in Belfast College, Author of “An Elementary 
Course of Mathematies,”’ &c., &c. 
London: LOCKWOOD AND Co., 7, Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 
The only ATLAS for which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded 
at che International Exhibition, 1862, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 


AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c, 

With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas, 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 Ue. 6d, 

For Reviews of this Atlas see Times, 27th Dec., 1861; Atheneum, 
ith Aug., 1861; Saturday Review, 17th Aug., 1861; Examiner, 
17th Aug., 1861; Guardian, Wth Sept., 1861; &c., &e. 


A Proapectus may be had on application to the Publishere, 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


* . > . . 

. ‘ y . sur 
Dr. Giles’s Juvenile Library.— 
First Lessons in English History; in Question and Answer, for 
Little Children. 18mo, sewed 0d.,or bound, 1s, *.* New Edition, 
with Dates at the head of each Chapter, and Chronological Table 
of the Kings of England. 

The following is a complete List of the volumes which have 
been already issued, and may now be had of Mr. FE. Stanford, 6, 
Charing Cross, or through any Bookseller, price 6d. each, 

First Lessons in biBLE and GosrrL History, 
First Lessons in INDIAN HisToRyY. 
First Lessons in GRECIAN History, 
First Lessons in ROMAN History. 
First Lessons in SCOTTISH HIsToORY. 
First Lessons in IntsH History. 
First Lessons in FRENCH HIsTORY. 
First Lessons in AMERICAN HIsToryY. 
First Lessons on COMMON SUBJECTS. 
First Lessons in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
First Lessons in GEOGRAPHY. 
First Lessons in ARITHMETIR. 
First Lessons in CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
First Lessons in CHRONOLOGY. 
First Lessons in MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First Lessons in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
First Lessons in ASTRONOMY, 
First Lessons in OPTIcs. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the OLD and New TESTAMENT, 


| GILES's Class- Book of GENERAL INFORMATION, price 1s, 


GILEs’s First Lessons in LoGIc, price Is. 


London School Library, EB. STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London; 
and ©, H. Law, Eastbourne. 








9. Te | 
Mudie’s Village Book Clubs. 
NOTICE. 

In order to furnish agood supply of Books on terms which will 
bring them within the reach of a still wider circle of readers, 
C. E. Mupiz has set apart from his Collection more than a Hun- 
dred Thousand Volumes of Popular Works for circulation in Vil 
lage Libraries and Book Clubs at the following low rate of sub- 
scription :— 

Twenty-five Volumes at onetime .. Five Guineas per Annum, 
Fifty Volumes ditto ...,... Ten Guineas per Annum, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on Circulation, 


CHARLES EDWARD MvupDIzE, New Oxford Street, London. 


o - ‘ J 
Macniven and  Cameron’s 
PAPER TRADE REVIEW. Price 34. Monthly. 

Contents for January:—Trade Report—Kag Trade Report— 
Foreign Rag Cireular—London Correspondence—Rawlin's Im- 
Ne hee ag ag em Improvements— Paper in America—New 

aterials for Paper-making—Paper made from Wood Pulp— 
Writing Papers—Japanese Papers —Balston’s Mills—Corres- 
pondence, 

Edinburgh: MACNIVEN AND CAMERON, 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & 00’8 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—>— 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 


By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Ch. Coll, Cam, 


Volume II. (E to P.) 8vo. pp. 570, cloth, price 14s. (Will 
be in Three Volumes.) The First Volume may 
still be at the same price. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light 
reading; but no intelligent man were to be pitied who|should 


find : h on a rainy , in a lonely house in the 
drea yy MP kattemary Plain, with no other means of recrea- 


tion than that which Mr. W ood’s Dictionary of En lish 
Etymology could afford him. e would read it through, from 
cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to n upon forthwith. It is a very able book— 
of great research, full of delightful ool oh reg a repertory of the 
airy tales of linguistic science.’’—Spectator. 


TITAN. 
By JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 
Translated into English, for the first time, 
By CHAS, T. BROOKS, 
Two Volumes, 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


*** Hesperus’ and ‘ Titan’ themselves, though in form nothing 
more than ‘novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press woul 
say, have solid metal enough in them to furnish whole cireulat- 
ing libraries, were it beaten into the usual! filigree; and much 
which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber could 
well carry with him. . . . A poet, and among the highest of 
his time, we must reckon him, though he wrote no verses; a 
philosopher, though he promulgated no systems. . . . Such 
® man we can sa recommend to universal study; and for 
those who, in the actual state of matters, may the most blame 
him, repeat the old maxim, ‘What is extraordinary try to look 
at with your own eyes.’”’—Thomas Carlyle’s Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, Vols. i, and ii, 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
reference to American Geological History, for the use 
of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. 

By JAMES D. DANA, M.A., LL.D. 


Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and over One Thousand 
gures, mostly from American sources, 
8vo. pp. xvi and 800, 21s, 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS: 


A Critical Inquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authen- 
ticity of the Hebrew Scriptures ; with the Right to Free 
Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be 
not only consistent, but necessarily bound up with True 
Piety and Good Government. 
By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 


From the Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by the 
Editor. 8vo. pp. 363, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


MACARONEANA ANDRA; 


OVERUM, 
Nouveaux Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique. 


Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


Small 4to. pp. 180, printed by Whittingham, and hand- 
somely bound in the Roxburghe style, price 10s. 6d. 
This volume, together with the one published by the Author in 


1852, forms the completest collection of that peculiar form of 
poetry in existence, 


ANALYSE DES TRAVAUX 


DE LA 


SOCIETE des PHILOBIBLON de LONDRES. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


Small 4to. pp. viii—134, bound in the Roxburghe style, 
price 10s, 6d. 

' “The account which M. Delepierre gives of these volumes 

makes us regret that their contents have remained, as he tells 


us, almost unknown to the public, since of the contribu- 
tions appear to be of much tnterest.”—Parthenon. 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES 


CHIEFLY ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 


By HORACE H. WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., 
Late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Collected and Edited by Dr. Remvnotp Rost. 
Two Volumes, 8vo. pp. 393 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 


LETTERS ON BIBLIOLATRY. 
By GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 


Translated from the German by the late 
H. H. BERNARD, Px. Dr. 


8vo. pp. 184, cloth, price 5s, 


Three gencrations of British Reviewers on LESSING. 

“The work before us is as genuine sour-krout as ever perfumed 
a feast in Westphalia. a Hdinburgh view, a 

“As a poet, as a critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his 
style will be found precisely such as we of England are accus- 
tomed to admire most. Brief, nervous, vivid; yet quiet, with- 
out glitter or antithesis ; idiomatic, pure without pu ; trans- 

arent, yet full of character and reflex hues of meaning.”— 

dinburgh Review, October, 1827. 

“The foreigner who had the glory of proclaiming Shake- 
woare to be the greatest dramatist the world had ever seen, was 

otthold Ephraim Lessing.”—Bdinburgh Review, July, 184. 


CAXTON.—THE GAME OF CHESS. 


A Reproduction of William Caxton’s Game of Chess, the 
first work printed in England. 
Small fotio, bound in cloth, price £1 1s. ; full calf,£1 11s, 6d. 
Only eighty Copies for sale. 

The t¢ has been carefially 
the eo yin.the British Museum. The paper has also been made 
e > @8 near as possible like the original. The book is 
prea a during the of the fount and 

and com of Can y 
contemporaries in Carmen. by Mr, incont 





London; TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, F.C. 





NEW WORKS. 


-+->— 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CCXXXIX, January, 1863. [On Thursday neat. 


CONTENTS, 
I, INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE. 
It, THE DIARIES OF FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 
III. GOLD FIELDS AND GOLD MINERS. 
IV. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
V. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, 
VI. MODERN JUDAISM. 
Vil. VICTOR HUGO—* LES MISERABLES.” 
VIII. CONVICT SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
IX, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


II. 


TheSTORY ofaSIBERIAN EXILE. 


By M. RUFIN PIETROWSKI. Followed by a Narrative 
of Recent Eventsin Poland. Translated from the French. 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Il 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By 


D. D, HOME (the Spirit Medium). One vol. post 8vo. 
[ Before the end of January. 


IV 


The LIFE of BISHOP WARBUR- 


TON, with Remarks on his Works. By the Rey. J. 8. 
WATSON, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Professor Por- 
son.”’ 8yo, with Portrait. [On Thursday next. 


Vv 


CHRISTIANITY and its EVI- 


DENCES. By JOHN MACNAUGHT, M.A., formerly 
Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, Liver- 
pool. Feap. 8vo, [On Wednesday next. 


VI. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. J. W. 
COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, Part 1. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Vil 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


VI. 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern. 


Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by the Rev. JOHN 
BOOTH, B.A., Cambridge. Feap 8vo. [ Just ready. 


Ix. 
NARRATIVE of a SECRET MIS- 


SION to the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the Rev. 
J. ROBERTSON, Edited from the Author's MS. by 
his Nephew, A. C. FRASER. Square fcap 8vo. 

[Just ready. 


x. 
LAURENCE STRUILBY; Obser- 


vations and Experiences during Twenty-five Years of 
Bush Life in Australia. Edited by the Rev. J. GRA- 
HAM, Feap 8yo, 3s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


XI. 
The PRINCECONSORT’S FARMS; 


an Agricultural Memoir. Prepared, with the sanction 
and permission of Her Majesty the Qurry, by J. C. 
MORTON, 4to. with numerous Illustrations. 

ou [ Nearly ready. 


The WEATHER-BOOK ; a Manual 


of Practical meat By Rear-Admiral ROBERT 
FITZROY, R.N., F.R.S. 8vo, with Diagrams, lbs, 


XI. 


The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG, Author of ‘‘ The Sea and its 
Living Wonders.”” With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 


XIV. 
LOWER BRITTANY and the 


BIBLE ; its Priests and People. With Notes on Civil and 
Religious Liberty in France. By J. BROMFIELD. Post 
8Svo. 9s. 

XV. 


The SECOND WAR of INDEPEN- 


DENCE inAMERICA. ByE.M.HUDSON. Translated 
from the German by the Author; with an Introduction,by 
B, A. POPE, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


XVI. 
The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by C. 
WINKWORTH ; the Tunes compiled and edited by W. 
~ Be guemmeate and OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, Feap. 4to. 
1 . . 


XVII. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; an 


Oriental Romance. Illustrated with 68 Original Designs 
on Wood by JOHN TENNIEL. Feap. 4to, 21s, 


XVII. 


TALES from GREEK MYTHO- 
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PRAYING & WORKING. 


By the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 


DUBLIN. 





From the BISHOP OF ARGYLE. 


‘‘The Bishop of Argyle begs to inform Mr. Strahan 
that he thinks so highly of the book ‘ Praying and Work- 
ing,’ that he intends presenting each of his clergy with 
acopy. The Bishop would like to see this work largely 
circulated at the present time, as he is persuaded that 
much good would result.” 


THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘*Mr. Stevenson’s book comes to us at a period of suf- 
fering to thousands—of anxiety and trouble to all. When 
human sgmpathies and stirred, and energy is demanded 
to meet those moral and physical evils accompanying 
calamity, a perusal of these touching chapters will prove 
a source of strength to the active, and an incentive to the 
indolent,”’ 


THE WATCHMAN. 
‘This is one of the very best books for our times, and 
will greatly encourage those who pray and work, increase 
their number, and direct their labours.”’ 


THE ATHENZUM. 

“ The story of the lives of noble and devoted men. ... 
This record of men’s faith in God’s help will be read with 
interest and sympathy, for it touches the electric chain 
with which we are darkly bound.’’ 


THE EXAMINER. 


** A series of very interesting memoirs of men much lesa 
known than they deserve to be in England,’’ 


THE PARTHENON. 

“This is a thoroughly genuine book, and full of in- 
terest..... It shows us what a few earnest men can do 
towards accomplishing a most difficult task..... We part 
from Mr. Stevenson with regret, and with the hope that 
his work will meet with the host of readers it so well 
desery es.”’ 


THE STANDARD. 


** Amongst the world’s workers the subjects of these 
narratives will henceforth occupy a foremost place, and 
we thank Mr. Stevenson for making known such useful 
lessons as they read to our time.”’ 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 

‘A most interesting account of five remarkable men, 
Mr. Stevenson has been guided by a simple, spiritual 
purpose, boj3h very noble and very practical; and this is 
the secret of the power and the persuasiveness with which 
he has written..... In fine, we introduce the book to all, 
with confidence that it will arouse, direct, and encourage 
them.’’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 

**We know no book which sets forth so powerfully the 
truly ideal heavenly character of Christian men and 
Christian work.”’ 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


** This is an original book, which many thousands will 
peruse with thrilling interest.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN NEWS. 


** An intensely interesting book.’’ 


THE CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 

**In recent yeara we have not met with any book which 
we read with such a feeling of interest, we had almost 
said of positive enchantment.” 


THE DAILY REVIEW. 


*** Praying and Working’ will be found more interest- 
ing than any novel,’’ 


THE MONTROSE REVIEW. 

“It has been our lot te read many books, but never 
have we read a book in which there was more direct moral 
earnestness, and the power to bring that to bear effectively 
upon the inquiring and open-minded. We are sure 
our readers will not rise from the volume till they have 
thanked us in their hearts for recommending it to their 
attention.’’ 

*,* “Praying and Working” is already reprinted ia 
America, and the following notices have appeared in con- 
nexion with that Edition. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. . 
** This is the book for the church of the present day... . 
The happiest results will follow from it.” 


NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 
“These narratives rivet our attention like tales of ro- 
mance..... The book is one of a kind that rarely comes 
in our way.”’ 
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Tux Reaper makes its entrance into life without much of preliminary trumpetings. Hoping to speak some 
truth and to do some good, this youngest member of the World of Letters will endeavour to conform its judg- 
ments to’ the true standard of literary criticism. Though not laying claim to editorial infallibility, THE READER 
will strive to judge fairly and impartially of all works that come before its tribunal. Where censure is deemed 
necessary, the duty will be performed boldly and unsparingly; the aim being to look out for merits rather than 
defects, and to give to every one that meed of commendation to which he may be justly entitled. 
Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, Tur Reaver will show equal favour to all works of sterling 
worth, without caring through what channel they come before the public. 








A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 


REMAINS, IN VERSE AND PROSE, OF 
ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. Witha Pre- 
face and Memoir. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 1863. 


| Fat in a fold of his friend’s glory, 
Arthur Hallam’s works will go down 
to after-ages. Generation after generation 
will seek to know who was he to whom the 
great poet of the Victorian era looked up 
with a reverence so entire, by whose loss 
he was smitten with a sorrow so mighty, 
so deep, so blessed, as that which inspired 
the ‘‘In Memoriam.” And, undoubtedly, 
the first feeling which acquaintance with 
what he has left behind him will invariably 
produce will be one of disappointment. 
In dealing with Arthur Hallam, we in- 
stinctively measure him by a Tennysonian 
standard,—in other words, by the highest. 
But the true way, on the contrary, of 
appreciating the man in himself would be 
to reject that standard altogether, and to 
ask oneself, Suppose Tennyson had never 
existed, what would be the place in English 
literature of Arthur Hallam? If we suc- 
ceed in making this effort, it is marvellous 
how his stature rises at once. Say it is once 
more 1831, and a new poet writes thus : 


‘* This was my lay in sad nocturnal hour, 
What time the silence felt a growing sound 
Awful, and winds began among the trees, 
Nor was there starlight in the vaulted sky. 
Now is the eyelid of the jocund sun . 
Uplifted on the region of this air, 
And in the substance of his living light 
I walk enclosed. Therefore to matin chaunts 
Of all delighted birds I marry a note 
Of human voice, rejoicing unto thee, 
Ever-beloved. "et Pe 
Then I believed thee distant from my heart ; 
Thou hadst not spoken then, I had not heard: 
And I was faint, because I breathed not 
Breath of thy love, wherein alone is life. 
But at this hour my heart is seen, my prayer 
Answered and crowned with blessing ; I have 

looked 
Into thine eyes, which have not turned awry, 
But rested all their lavish light upon me, 
Unutterably sweet, till I became 
Angelic in the strength of tenderness, 
And met thy soul down-looking into mine 
With a responsive power; thy word hath passed 
Upon my spirit, and is a light for ever, 
High o’er the drifting spray of circumstance ; 
Thy word, the plighted word, the word of 
promise 

And of all comfort. In its mighty strength 
I bid thee hail, not as in former days, 
Not as my chosen only, but my bride, 
My very bride, coming to make my house 
A glorious temple. Be the seal of God 
Upon that word until the hour be full !” 


Or thus again: 


“The garden trees are busy with the shower 
That fell ere sunset ; now methinks they talk 
Lowly and sweetly, as befits the hour, 

One to another down the grassy walk. 

Hark! the laburnum, from his ing flower, 
This cherry-creeper greets in whisper light, 
While the grim fir, rejoicing in the night, 
Hoarse mutters to the murmuring sycamore, 





What shall I deem their converse? Would they 
hail 

The wild grey light that parts yon massive cloud, 

Or the half-bow, rising like pillared fire ? 

Or are they sighing faintly for desire 

That with May sun their leaves may be o’er- 
flowed, 

And dews about their feet may never fail ?”’ 


There are echoes here both from Words- 
worth and from Coleridge; but what depth 
and warmth of human feeling as compared 
with the one, what a fresh sympathy with 


and keen observation of nature as compared 


with the other! Man is no more a mere 
element in a landscape, as he is mostly for 
Wordsworth; nature is no more a mere 
background for man, as she is mostly for 
Coleridge, even in his most elaborate de- 
scriptions ; out of the very fullness of the 
man’s own personality wells forth his fel- 
low-feeling with the world of God around. 
Wordsworth’s chosen friendships are with 
all those elements of nature which lie 
furthest away from man,—rocks, rivers, 
heaths, mountains; or, again, with the 
humblest flowers, provided only they be 
wild ones,—the daffodil, the daisy, the 
celandine; if he cares for a primrose, it 
must be by “‘ariver’s brim.” But here 
we have a poet who does not seem to feel 
that nature is polluted by man’s touch, 
who listens to the voice of the garden 
‘“‘Jaburnum ;” not that, like a horticultu- 
rist, he sets a value on the plant because it 
is not a wild one, but simply that,—rail 
though he may, perhaps, against the ‘‘ busy 
town” and the ‘‘social mill,’’—he can yetsee 
the mark of the Divine hand as well on the 
cultivated plant as upon the wild. Surely, 
supposing once more that no Tennyson had 


'ever sung, these snatches of verse from 


Arthur Hallam’s hand would have made 


him a place in English literature not unlike 
that of André Chénier in French (though, 
indeed, a less prominent one), as one whose 


light, though early quenched, was yet the 
_ promise of a new poetical day. 


It may be said, indeed, that such a point 


of view would not be a true one, since, 


| 
| 





when Arthur Hallam wrote, Alfred Tenny- 
son had written already, and was the object 
of his warm admiration. It is of course 
impossible to say to what extent each may 
have influenced the other. Still—not to 
speak yet of the judgment of others—if we 
compare Arthur Hallam’s poems with the 
contemporary ones of Tennyson,—although 
the mastery of the latter over form is 
already royally complete, and such as his 
friend could probably never have attained 
to,—yet we shall remain at least doubtful 
whether the maturity of thought and feel- 
ing at once does not rather rest with Arthur 
Hallam. And if we turn then to the testi- 
monies respecting the man himself, which 
are collected in the Preface prefixed to the 
volume (and which is among the most 


ol 





touching biographicalsketches ever penned), 
we may find reason to suspect that, in all 
except mere style, Arthur Hallam may 
have owed less to Tennyson than Tennyson 
tohim; that, at a given period, the one was 
a greater man than the other. 

Does this diminish Tennyson's greatness ? 
Quite the contrary: it restores it. How 
many men has one met with who view the 
‘“‘In Memoriam” as a piece of poetical 
exaggeration! What is that feeling of 
disappointment of which I spoke, which 
the first perusal of Hallam’s ‘‘ Remains ”’ 
is sure to provoke, but a tacit accusation of 
the same kind against the living poet? 
‘‘You speak to us of a ‘flower of men,’ 
one ‘kindred with the great of old,’ 
—and we find nothing but a few poems 
never rising to absolute excellence, and 
a few prose essays, of which one only, 
that on Rossetti and Dante, and some por- 
tions of the kindred oration on the influence 
of Italian literature, have substantial 
claims to be remembered for their own 
sake. Are we to distrust your judgment, or 
your trathfulness? Are you merely self- 
deluded, or have you been playing tricks 
with us and with yourself?’ Such, I 
repeat it, although we may not realize the 
fact to ourselves, is really the meaning of 
our disappointment. But if we once 
accept the fact of Arthur Hallam’s superi- 
ority, whilst their joint lives lasted, to his 
friend, then everything falls into its place, 
and that great woe of the poet, recovering 
all its truth, becomes to us once more 
reverend and sacred. 

For, indeed, all history shows that some 
men’s works are greater than them- 
selves; other men are greater than their 
works. Rousseau in the last century, 
Lamartine in this, with the whole tribe of 
great men who are not such to their valets, 
belong to the former class; whilst the 
greatest of heathens, who drank down his 
hemlock draught without leaving a written 
line for legacy to the world, . sufficiently 
exemplifies the latter. And to this latter 
class, we now begin to see, belonged also 
Arthur Hallam. The man was greater 
than what he wrote or did. We have been 
idly measuring him by written words, by 
the metre of his verse or the fashioning of 
his prose. His friend has bidden us take a 
truer measure, that of the greatness of his 
own sorrow. Take these scraps of prose 
and verse for what they are, the mere frag- 
ments of a vanished life. Would you 
judge of Cleopatra’s beauty by a few shreds 
of her mummy ? 

And surely it must have happened to 
many of us to meet with men who have 
impressed us with as vivid a sense of their 
superiority as Tennyson expresses with 
reference to Arthur Hallam, but who pass 
away from this world without leaving any 
adequate imprint of that superiority, except 
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upon the memories of a few. The difference 
between our feelings in such cases and 
those enshrined in the “In Memoriam” 
is then simply one of intensity in ourselves, 
and powers of expression as towards others. 
There are some now living who remember 
one to whom the vates sacer has alone been 
wanting, to secure for him a name at least 
as eminent as that of Arthur Hallam. 
Who that ever really knew Charles 
Blachford Mansfield, but must bear about 
with him while life lasts the sense of a void 
which can never be filled on earth, the re- 
membrance of an excellence altogether 
unique, of a matchless loveliness of spirit, 
of a promise which was utterly boundless ? 
And yet what remains of him for the world 
to judge by? A chemical discovery, most 
fruitful in realized results, which for the 
many obscure wholly the name of the dis- 
coverer ; reports of a few lectures ; an entry 
in the register of patents; some scattered 
papers; a volume of travels, as fascinating, 
certainly, as any of our day, yet ending 
abruptly and unintelligibly; a chemical 
work, which has been creeping for years 
through the press; a mass of unfinished 
MSS. What can be said of him, then, but 
this—the man was greater immeasurably 
than his works? Though no two lives ran 
ever more various and divergent than those of 
Charles Mansfield and Arthur Hallam, none 
who loved the one will ever dare to accuse 
Tennyson of the slightest untruthfulness or 
exaggeration in his expression of the feelings 
which bound him to the other. 

J. M. L. 








ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA, AND ON 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

By W. Bopuam Donne, Examiner of Stage Plays, 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office. Second Edition. 
London, Tinsley Brothers, and J. E. Jones. 
Crown 8yo. 1863. 

HE roots of the Drama lie so deep in 
human nature and society, that no 
genuine student of men and manners is 
likely to pass if by without observation 
and interest. And yet there are so many 
reasons at work to inspire cultivated and 
thoughtful men with a contempt for the 
theatre at present, that all who are con- 
cerned about the stage, whether as authors, 
actors, critics, or audience, are bound to 
feel grateful to every writer of culture and 
capacity who takes the contemporary drama 
as the subject of well-weighed observa- 
tion and intelligent practical suggestion. 

Upon this ground Mr. W. B. Donne emi- 

nently deserves our gratitude. By his 
sition as Examiner of Plays he is brought 

into an official connection with the stage, 
which has seldom, however, in other 
hands resulted in such sound and useful 
criticism and discussion of the theatre and 
what belongs to it, as will be found in the 
essays in this volume, reprinted from the 
Quarterly and Westminster Reviews and 
‘* Fraser’s Magazine.” 


When Mr. Donne was appointed to his | 


present office (of which he had long dis- 
charged the duties, as deputy of the much- 
regretted John Mitchell Kemble) there was 
some grumbling that the place should have 
gone to one who was neither actor, 
dramatic author, nor of theatric kith and 
kin. It would be well for the stage 
could we find, either among its per- 
formers or purveyors, a man with such 
knowledge of the subject, such sound 
and thoughtful views of what: the stage 
has been, is, and might, could, would, or 
should be as the author of this volume. 
Of Mr. Donne’s Essays, those on the New 
Athenian Comedy of Menander, and on Po- 








pular Amusements, arearticlesremarkable for 
rare and classical reading. -Those on Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and the Songs of the 
Dramatists, are pieces of well-considered 
and gracefally written criticisms of Eng- 
lish stage literature ; that on Charles Kem- 
ble is a warm but not exaggerated biogra- 
phical tribute to the last of the original 
Kemble triad, containing excellent inci- 
dental comparisons of the theatre of the last 
generation and this, and of the style of 
Kean’s acting with that of the Kembles. 
But the three most valuable Essays in the 
volume are those entitled ‘‘ Plays and their 
Providers,’ ‘‘The Drama,” and ‘ The 
Drama Past and Present.” In these Mr. 
Donne discusses questions of such special 
interest to the professors and followers of 
the theatre as the present position and 
prospects of the stage, both in its literature 
and its acting, the reasons which have made 
both what they are, and the means and 
influences from which the elevation of both 
may be hoped for. 

It is the misfortune of the stage that 
such questions are generally left either to 
the coarse and shallow handling of those 
who are trading, whether as managers, 
authors, or critics, on the mere taste of the 
moment, or to the lofty contempt of unprac- 
tical judges, whose admiration is reserved 
for the past, and who only allude to the 
stage of our own time, to sneer at it or to 
wail over it. 

Mr. Donne writes on the subject as one 
intimately connected with the theatre as it 
is, and who knows both the good and the 
bad of its actors, authors, and audiences. He 
measures and accounts for both fairly, and 
in his suggestions of improvements includes 
nothing that is not quite practicable and to 
the point. . 

His views of the causes adverse to the 
theatre now at work, may be summarized 
as the dispersion of the actors over a great 
number of theatres; the partially antago- 
nistic influences of literature and other 
amusements in supplying excitement, for- 
merly derivable chiefly from the theatre ; 
the rash and unfair rivalry of managers, 
leading them all to try all forms of dramatic 
productions, and so destroying the thorough 
drill, completeness, and working efficiency 
of their companies; the discomforts of the 
theatre, and its inconvenient hours, and 
the growing subordination of the intel- 
lectual element to the spectacular and sen- 
sational ; and the decay of the provincial 
school, that formerly fed the metropolitan 
stage. 

Mr. Donne sees clearly that neither 
actor nor author can do much, whether 
singly or together, to remedy these evils. 
The real cure rests with managers and 
audiences, and of these, with managers first 
and most. The manager is, at once, the 
commander-in-chief and minister-of-war of 
the stage. He it is who plans the campaign, 
as well as directs its manceuvres, appoints 
to its subordinate commands, and supplies 
its commissariat, 

No fact in theatrical speculation is so 
certain as this, that upon managers, as the 
foundation-stones, rests all hope that can 
rationally be entertained of the contem- 
porary stage. They alone have it in their 
power to lead audiences, and to mould and 
attract actors and authors. Mr. Donne is 
not insensible to other and wiser influences 
which affect the prosperity of the theatre, 
and we really are not aware of any other 
volume in which will be found so exhaust- 
ive an enumeration, and so practical a con- 
sideration of all that bears on this very 
interesting subject. 
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To the best of our actors and dramatic 
authors the present condition of the stage 
must be a source of humiliation and pain. 
The theatre is either passing through a 
transition stage, on its way from a past 
unsuited to the demands of the day, to a 
future better adapted to meet them ; or it is 
rapidly and steadily degenerating, under the 
combined effects of actor, author, and petti- 
coat management; the growing predomi- 
nance of the upholsterer, machinist, and 
scene painter over the play and the player ; 
the stupid prodigality and parsimony which 
spend hundreds on a transformation scene, 
and grudge tens to a good play; the dis- 
comfort before the curtain, and the shame- 
ful want of discipline and drill behind it ; 
and the utter inability on the part of most 
managers even tocomprehend the points and 
degree in which the fare provided for the 
public fails to satisfy the better taste of the 
time. Were these evil influences disabled by 
the efforts of a cultivated, intelligent, and 
honest manager, neither a writer of plays— 
or if such, not one who bars the access to his 
stage of all works but his own—nor ‘an 
actor—or, if an actor, not one who sacri- 
fices the completeness of every performance 
to this prominence of his own part, nor a 
petticoat-led wittol, who regards the theatre 
either as a harem for his vagrant amours, or 
as a pedestal for the posing of some favourite 
sultana, for whom he lavishes his money 
and sacrifices every other creature (female 
in particular) in the company; nor a mere 
sordid money-grub, to whom art, literature, 
and culture are empty names, and who 
reverences no volume but his bank-book ; 
but a man with capital to bear the pressure 


| of seasons of apathy or ill-luck, wise at 


once in his liberality and his economy, able 
to appreciate, and disposed to do justice 
to both the talent of his actors and his 
authors, and the taste and comfort of that 
better public, which is neither scanty nor 
indisposed to the theatre, but which 
the grossness, dulness, and  discom- 
fort now the rule of the playhouse, 
drive away from its doors, we helieve 
that anew era would dawn for the theatre. 
We agree with Mr. Donne that it is not 
beyond hope that this manager of the 
future should yet arise. And, when he 
appears, we do not think it an extravagant 
dream to look forward to days in which the 
English drama shall once more become an 
amusement of the more refined classes of 
society, even as it was when Ministers of 
State complimented Booth from the side- 
boxes, or the circles of Holland House 
assisted at the performances of Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons;* or, greater tribute still, 
the House of Commons bade Garrick keep 
his place when the Gallery was ordered to 
be cleared. > 





LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH, Part I. — ABRA- 
HAM TO SAMUEL. By Artuur Penruyn 
Srantey, D.D., Regins Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical Histcry in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. ith Maps and 
Plans. Pp. 523. London: John Murray. 1863. 


é ome interesting book is as opportune as 

it is excellent. It treats of the history 
and the records which have just been sum- 
moned so confidently to the bar of criticism, 
and it will be read by every one with a 
running recollection of ae Colenso’s in- 
vestigation of the trustworthiness of the 
Pentateuch. It is most delightful to have 
such a help as this book affords us in getting 
the sawdust of arithmetical inquiries out of 
our mouths, and in gaining a stronger sense 
than ever of the reality of the life and trans- 
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actions depicted in those wonderful narra- 
tives. The reader must not look to Professor 
Stanley, however, for detailed answers to the 
Bishop of Natal’s objections. The Lectures, 
we are informed, had not only been delivered 
at Oxford, but were in great part printed, 
before the author was called away to under- 
take that recent journey to the Holy Land, in 
company with the Prince of Wales, of which 
some interesting fruits have been added to 
this volume. The only express mention of 
Bishop Colenso’s work is in a brief note, in 
which the Bishop’s objections are treated as 
possessing no great novelty or importance, 
and as likely to support rather than to a 
the substantial credibility of the Jewish his- 
tory. We regard it as an advantage that 
this book was thus composed without re- 
ference to these recent discussions. Itshews 
the view that was taken of the Old Testament 
narrative bya liberal English divine before the 
Natal difficulties were raised; and it really 
supplies an important answer of a twofold 
kind, to the attacks of destructive criticism. 
1. In the first place, this book, dealing with 
the Old Testament history from the Call of 
Abraham to the age of Samuel, treats the 
lives and characters of the persons in the 
story, and the Divine transactions in which 
they bear a part, as substantially historical ; 
and, doing so, it conveys to the reader’s mind 
a most vivid sense of the flesh-and-blood 
reality of that history which is ground away 
to nothing in the statistical mill. The sim- 
plicity of the Bible story, and its hold upon 
truth of all kinds, are seen most strikingly 
in the light of Professor Stanley’s sketches 
and illustrations. 2. And in the next place, 
the truth of the Pentateuchal records is not 
allowed to depend upon any infallible accu- 
racy in their presentform. Professor Stanley 
admits without hesitation the composite 
character, the occasional errors and incon- 
sistencies, belonging to those records. Though 
disclaiming the task of critical inquiry in 
these Lectures, he is of course well acquainted 
with the processes and results of Biblical 
criticism, German as well as English. He 
is, indeed, almost a professed disciple of the 
illustrious Ewald, the greatest Biblical critic 
of this generation. He proves therefore 
that to face and to examine and even to admit 
critical objections is not necessarily to reject 
the simple historical character of the Jewish 
history, and to transform it into a collection 
of myths. 

By calling his subject the history of ‘‘ The 
Jewish Church,” the Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History brings it strictly within his 
academical province. Some other advantages 
also may be gained by this unusual title. 
But we doubt whether it does not tend 
rather to confusion than to clearness. The 
author himself is not very decided as 
to the application of it. He apologises 
for beginning the history of the Jew- 
ish Church with the Call of Abraham. 
‘* The Patriarchal age,” he says, “is not in 
itself the beginning of the history of the 
Jewish Church or nation. That, as we shall 
see, has its origin from Moses.” But he 
afterwards observes that to the first appear- 
ance of Judah, at one point of the conquest 
of Palestine, ‘‘ belongs the beginning of the 
Jewish Church, properly so called.” These 
uncertainties attach simply to the name. 
Every one must see that the history upon 
which Professor Stanley lectures, properly 
begins with Abraham. ‘To commence it wit 
that accident of the first prominence of the 
tribe of Judah, or even with the Exodus, 
would have been to omit, not an introduc- 
tion, but a vital portion of the history. The 
Jewish Church is the Jewish people, the soed 
of Abraham, as chosen and called of God. 
To use the term “Church” sets us look- 
ing for some organization of the Church apart 
from that of the people, which it is the dis- 
tinctive character of the Jewish history not 
to exhibit. But in the lectures themselves, 
Professor Stanley does not aim at any such 
separation. There never was a more political 
sketch of the Jewish history than that which 


the reader will find in this account of the 
Jewish Church. 





The present volume is the first of three 
which are to bring down the history of the 
Chosen People to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, and the final extinction of the 
national independence by Hadrian. They 
will treat of well-divided periods. The 
first reaches from Abraham to Samuel; the 
second from Saul to the Captivity; the third 
from the Captivity to the end of the dis- 
tinct national existence of the Jews. This 
yolume, therefore, embraces what some critics 
would now persuade us to call the pre-historic 
period. But to Professor Stanley, Abraham 
is as historical a personage as Dayid. His 
method is to assume the truth of the Biblical 
narrative, without insisting upon the accu- 
racy of any statement upon which reasonable 
doubt may be thrown. And then he lightens 
up the simple scenes and incidents of the 
Bible with such a variety and aptness of 
illustration as has never before been applied 
to the sacred history. 
fascinating than the style of these Lectures. 
But they have much higher qualities than 
the picturesque charm which Dr. Stanley 
knows so well how to throw around every 
subject which he handles. 

There is one character of this book which 
seems to us to be the mark of an eminent 
historical genius. The author realizes in a 
remarkable degree the distinct characteristics 
of the various epochs which he has to 
describe, and he succeeds in conveying cor- 
respondingly distinct impressions to the 
reader’s mind. He owes this success ver 
much to the reverence and faithfulness wit 
which he follows up the faintest traces which 
a loving study can discover in the Scriptural 
records. The whole book is pervaded by an 
enthusiasm which never flags, and which 
communicates itself irresistibly to the reader. 
But unless Professor Stanley’s mind had the 
true historical instinct, it would not have 
fastened so eagerly upon the genuine marks 
of each social condition. We shall endeayour 
to give our readers some notion of the wa 
in which the lecturer surrounds himself wit 
the atmosphere of the various scenes of 


which he is discoursing. With this view we | 


shall proceed to give copious extracts from 
the more important passages of the book— 
a book which promises to be as age as it 
is valuable and instructive. In a second 
notice we shall proceed to a more critical 
discussion of its contents. 

The author has very largely used his geo- 


brief Scriptural notices of localities. He has 
applied this knowledge to the investigation 
of the travels of Abraham. But he does not 
forget to point out the essentially human 
interest of the Patriarchalrecords. There is 
a singular passage in Goethe’s ‘Dichtung 
und Wahrheit,” in which he dwells tenderly 
upon the scenes of patriarchal life and 
manners in the book of Genesis. But our 
Professor enters more deeply, and even with 
more poetic feeling, into the special character 
of that age. We take one paragraph from 
this part of the book; on the simplicity of 
the Patriarchal records. 

‘They bring home to us, beyond any other 
writings, the force and the beauty of simple 
feeling and natural affection. It is Homer, 
and more than Homer, carried at once into 
the hands and hearts of everyone. We all 
know the instantaneous effect produced upon 
us in countries however distant, in classes 
or races of men however different from our 
own, by hearing the cry of a little child; 
with what irresistible force it reminds us that 
we belong to the same human family; how 
suddenly it recalls to us, however far away, 
the thought of our own home. Is not this 
the exact effect of reading the story of 
Ishmael? Remote as it 1s in language, 
garb, and manner from ourselves, we in- 
stantly recognise the testimony to our com- 


mon nature and kindred in the prayer 
of Abraham for his first-born, Ishmael, 
—the child who had first awakened 


in his bosom the feeling of parental love :— 
‘O that Ishmael might live before Thee!’ 
or yet more in the pathetic scene where the 
| imperious caprice of the Arab chieftainess 
} 





or 
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Nothing can be more | 
| knew not Joseph,’ whether from change of 











graphical knowledge in illustration of the | 
| the modern villages of Egypt. 





forbade Hagar and her son to remain any 
longer in the tent, and ‘the thing was very 
grievous in Abraham’s sight because of his 
son. Abraham rose up early in the morning, 
and took bread and a ‘‘skin’’ filled with water, 
and gave it to Hagar, putting it on her 
shoul, and the child, and sent her away 
into the wilderness.’”’ (p. 37.) 

Without beg, the problems of 
Egyptian history, fessor Stanley dwells 
largely upon the Egyptian associations which 
attached themselves to the character and for- 
tunes of the children of Israel through their 
sojourn in Egypt. He thus illustrates their 
servitude in that house of bondage : 

‘« Tf this, and like indications, illustrate the 
earlier portion of the stay in Egypt, the an- 
cient representations and the modern cus- 
toms, which seem to have retained through 
all the changes of government a peculiar 
character of their own, illustrate the second 
portion. When the ‘new king arose that 


dynasty or character, they sank lower still ; 
they became, like so many ancient tribes in 
olden times, the public serfs or slaves of the 
ruling race. Like the Pelasgians in Attica, 
like the Gibeonites afterwards in their own 
Palestine, they were employed, if not in those 
gigantic works which still speak of the sa- 
crifice and toil of the multitudes by whom 
they were erected, yet in making bricks for 
treasure cities and fastnesses, as may be seen 
in the representations of the Theban tombs, 
where Asiatics at least, if not Jews, are 
shown working by hundreds at this very 
occupation. Not only was there the well- 
known brick pyramid, probably long anterior 
to the Israelite migration, but all the outer 
enclosures of cities, temples, and tombs, 
were high walls of crude brick. And they 
were also drawn away from their free trade 
of shepherds, to the hard labour of ‘ service 
in the field,’ such as we still see along the 
banks of the Nile, where the peasants, naked 
under the burning sun, work through the 
day, like pieces of machinery, in drawing up 
the buckets of water from the level of the 
river, for the irrigation of the fields above. 
The cruel punishment which is described as 
aggravating their bondage, as when Moses 
saw the Egyptian striking the Israelite, and 
as when the Israelite officers set over their 
countrymen were themselves beaten for their 
countrymen’s shortcomings, is the exact 
likeness of the bastinado, which appears 
equally on the ancient monuments and in 
The com- 
plaint of the Israelites against their own 
officers is the same feeling which in popular 
songs is heard from modern Egyptian 
peasants, for the same reason, against tho 
chiefs of their own village: ‘The chief of 
the village, the chief of the village, may the 
dogs tear him, tear him, tear him!’ It is 
said that in the gangs of boys and girls set 
to work along the Nile, is to be heard the 
strophe and antistrophe of a melancholy 
chorus: ‘They starve us, they starve us,’ 
‘They beat us, they beat us;’ to which 
both alike reply, ‘ But there’s some one 
above, there’s some one above, who will 
punish them well, who will punish them 
well.’ This, with but very slight changes, 
must have been the cry which went up from 
the afflicted Israelites ‘ by reason of their 
taskmasters.’”’ (pp. 83, 84.) 

The method of their deliverance, and the 
character of their deliyerer, are thus de- 
scribed : 

‘It is characteristic of the Biblical histo 
that this new name [the I AM], thoug 
itself penetrating into the most abstract 
metaphysical idea of God, yet in its effect 
was the very opposite of a mere abstraction. 
Moses isa Prophet,—the first of the Prophets, 
—but he is also a Deliverer. Israel, indeed, 
through him becomes ‘‘a chosen people,” 
‘“‘a holy congregation,’—in one word, a 
Church. But it also through him becomes a 
nation: it , by his means, from a 
pastoral, subject, servile tribe, into a civilized, 
free, independent Commonwealth. It is mm 
this aspect that the more human and his- 
torical side of his appearance presents itself. 
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It is true that eyen here we see him very 
imperfeetly. In him, as in the Apostles 
afterwards, the man is swallowed up in the 
eause, the messenger in the message and 
mission with which he is charged. Yet from 
time to time, and here in this opening of his 
career more elsewhere, his outward and 
domestic relations are brought before us, 
He returns to Egypt from his exile. In the 
adyice of his father-in-law to make war upon 
Egypt, in his meeting with his brother in the 
desert of Sinai, may be indications of a 
mutual understanding and general rising 
of the Arabian tribes against the Egyptian 
monarchy. But in the sacred narrative our 
attention is fixed only on the personal rela- 
tions of the two brothers, now first mentioned 
together, never henceforth to be parted, 
From that meeting and co-operation we haye 
the first indications of his individual charac- 
ter and appearance. We are accustomed to 
invest him with all the external grandeur 
which would naturally correspond to the 
cama of his mission. The statue of 

ichael Angelo rises before us in its com- 
mandi sternness, as the figure before 
which P. h trembled. Something, indeed, 
of this is justified by the traditions respecting 
him. Tho long shaggy hair and beard, 
which enfold in their vast tresses that wild 
form, a in the heathen representations 
of him, The beauty of the child is, by the 
same traditions, continued into his manhood, 
‘He was,’ says the historian Justin (with 
the confusion so common in Gentile repre- 
sentations) ‘both as wise and as beautiful 
as his father Joseph.’ But the only point 
described in the sacred narrative is one of 
singular and unlooked-for infirmity, ‘ O 
my Lord, Iam not eloquent, neither here- 
tofore, nor since Thou hast spoken to thy 
servant; but I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow ton » » » how shall Pharaoh hear 
me, which am of uncircumcised lips /’—that 
is, slow and without words, ‘ stammering and 
hesitating’ (so the Septuagint strongly ex- 
presses it), like Demosthenes in his earlier 
youth,—slow and without words, like the 
circuitous orations of the English Cromwell ; 
‘his speech contemptible,’ like the Apostle 
Paul, How often has this been repeated in 
the history of the world,—how truly has the 
answer been repeated also, ‘Who hath made 
man’s mouth? . , , Have not I the Lord? 
. » » [ will be thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say,’” (pp, 111, &e). 

Joshua is brought before us as simply a 
brave soldier, not possessing or affecting the 
qualities of a prophet, but admirably suited 
to the task of leading his people in the con- 


— of their new country. ere is some- 
ing striking in the following reflections 
upon his name :— 


‘* Slight as may be this connexion between 
the first and the last to whom this name was 
given with any religious significance, it de- 
mands our consideration for the sake of two 
points which are often overlooked, and which 
may in this relation catch the attention of 
those who might else overlook them alto- 
ther, One is the prominence into which it 
rings the true meaning of the sacred Name, 
as a deliverance, not from ‘imputed’ or 
‘future’ or ‘unknown’ dangers, but from 
enemies as real as the Canaanitish host, The 
first Joshua was to save his people from their 
actual foes. The second was to ‘save his 
people from their sins,’ Again, the career 
of Joshua gives a note of preparation for the 
singularly martial, soldier-like as 
often forgotten—under which his Namesake 
is at times set forth, The courage, the cheer- 
fulness, the sense of victory and of success, 
which runs both through the actual history 
of the Gospels, and through the idealisation 
of it in § conqueror’ of the writings of 
St. John, finds ite best illustration from the 
older church in the character and career of 


Joshua,”’ (p. 227), 

Our next quotation is a long one, but it is 
highly characteristic of the and we think 
our readeys will welcome it, ° 


‘‘Domesday Book of Palestine’), and he 





makes the rough old scenes live again before 
our eyes ; 

‘These resemblances between the medizxyal 
history of the Jewish Church and the me- 
dizeyal history of the Christian Church, are 
seen at every turn, and perhaps more felt 
than seen, Take any scene, almost at ran- 
dom, from this period ; and, but for the names 
and Eastern colouring, it might be from the 
tenth or twelfth century. The house of 
Micah and his Levite set forth the exact like- 
ness of the feudal castle and feudal chief- 
tain of our early civilization. The Danites, 
eager to secure to their enterprise the sanc- 
tion of a sacred personage and of sacred 
images, are the forerunners of that strange 
mixture of faith and superstition, which 
prompted in the Middle Ages so many pious 
thefts of relics, so many extortions of unwill- 
ing benedictions. The Leyite bribed by 
the promise of a higher office, is, as we have 
already observed, the likeness of the faith- 
less guardian of a yenerated shrine, tempted 
by the vacant abbacy in some neighbour- 
ing monastery to betray the sacred trea- 
sure committed to him, In Micah and 
his armed men pursuing their lost tera- 
phim, and repulsed with rough taunts by 
the stronger band, we read the victory ob- 
tained by the successful relic-stealers over 
their less ready and less powerful rivals. 
The whole story of the Benjamite war has 
been introduced as a medigyal tale into a 
celebrated historical romance, perhaps with 
questionable propriety, but in such exact 
conformity to the costume and fashion of the 
time, as to furnish of itself a proof of the 
graphic faithfulness of the sacred narrative, 
which could lend itself so readily to the me- 
tamorphosis. The summons of the tribes 
by the bones of the murdered victim, and of 
the slaughtered animal, is the same as the 
summons of the Highland clans by the fiery 
cross dipped in blood, The vows of monastic 
life, the yows of celibacy, the vows of pil- 
grimage, which exercise so large an influence 
over medigeval life, have their prototypes in 
the yows already noticed in the early strug- 
gles of Israel—the same excuses, the same 
evils, and many of the same advantages. 
The insecurity of communication—the danger 
of violence by night, is the same in both 
periods. The very roads fall, if one may 
so say, into the same track. ‘The high- 
ways become unoccupied, and the travellers,’ 
alike in Judeea and in England, ‘ walk along 
byways” under the skirt of the hills and 
through the dark lanes. which may screen 
them from notice. We are struck at Ascalon, 
and in the plains of Philistia, by finding the 
localities equally connected with the history 
of Richard Coour-de-Lion, and of Samson ; 
but they are, in fact, united by moral and 
historical, far more than by any mere local 
coincidences, In both ages there is the same 
long crusade against the unbelieyers. The 
Moors in Spain, the Tartars in Russia, play 
the very same part as the Canaanites and 
Philistines in Palestine, The caves of Pa- 
lestine furnish the same refuge as the caves 
of the Asturias. Priests and Levites wander 
to and fro over Palestine; mendicant friars 
and sellers of indulgences over Europe, 
Hophni and Phinehas become at Shiloh the 

rototypes of the bloated pluralists of the 
Mediaeval Chureh of Europe. ‘In those days 
there was no king in Israel,’ there was no 
settled governmentin Christendom—all things 
were as yet in chaos and confusion. Yet the 
rms of a better lifewere everywhere at work. 
the one, the Judge, as we have seen, was 
en | blending into the hereditary King. 
n the other, the feudal chief was gradually 
passing into the constitutional sovereign. 

e youth of Samuel, the childhood of David, 
were nursed under this wild system, The 
schools of the prophets, the universities of 
Christendom, owe their first impulse to this 
first period of Jewish and Christian history, 

‘The age of the Psalmists and Prophets 
was an immense advance upon the age of the 
Judges. Yet Pealmists and Prophets look 
back with exultation and delight to the day 
when the red of the or was broken, 


when the hosts of Sisera perished at Endor, 
34 





when Zeba and Zalmunna were swept away 
as the stubble before the wind. Our age is 
an immense advance upon the age of chivalry 
and the Crusaders; but it is well, from time 
to time, to be reminded that there are virtues 
in chivalry and in barbarism as well as in 
reason and civilization ; and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has taught us that 
even the most imperfect of the champions of 
ancient times may be ranked in the cloud of 
the witnesses of faith,—‘God haying pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that they 
without us might not be made perfect.’”’— 
(Pp. 308, &c.) 

The peculiar work of Samuel, as the medi- 
ator between the epoch of the Judges which 
was passing away, and the new Prophetical 
and Monarchical period, is expounded with 
something like fondness, and with many 
allusions, not always explicitly brought out, 
to modern needs and dangers. Samuel, the 
first of the prophetical succession, seryes as 
the occasion for a masterly discourse on the 
Order of the Prophets, and the institution of 
Prophecy, from which we must find room 
here for one extract: 

**The expression of thoughts in the form of 
poetry seems to have been part of the con- 
ception of the prophetic office from the very 
first. It is involved, as we have seen, in the 
sense of the Hebrew word Nabi. It appears 
first in the songs of Moses and Miriam. It 
is also implied by the mention of the musical 
instruments in the schools of Samuel and 
of Asaph, It is illustrated by the incident in 
the life of Elisha, who though he left no 
poetical writings, yet required a minstrel 
and harp to call forth his powers, It is 
forcibly exemplified by the grand burst of 
sacred poetry and music in David; and 
from that time most of the Prophets, whose 
writings haye come down to us, wrote 
in verse. The _ historical chapters in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah are, however, in prose; 
and it is, therefore, probable that this was 
also the case with the lost works, on which 
the sacred history of the Jewish monarchy is 
founded ; such as the biographies of David 
by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; of Solomon, 
by Nathan, and Abijah, and Iddo; of Reho- 
boam, by Iddo and Shemaiah; of Jehosha- 
phat by Jehu. It is, perhaps, from the 
connection between these lost writings and 
the present books of Samuel and Kings, 


that those books are in the Jewish Canon. 


reckoned amongst the ‘ Books of the Pro- 
vhets.’ But these were the exceptions. 

e general style of the Jewish prophets 
was poetical, and it is this which made the 
divines of the last century speak of the 
page as the poets of fhe Jewish nation. 

we no longer dare to use the name, on 
account of the offence created by it, at least 
the fact is a sanction to us, that poetry was 
regarded as a prophetic gift, and as the 
fittest vehicle of Divine Revelation, and that 
a book is not the less divine or the less ca- 
nonical, or the less true, because it is 
poetical.” (p. 430.) 

But we must return to the subject of 
Jewish Prophecy, as it is developed in the 
conciuding part of this book. 


(To be continued.) 


TEN YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By O. W. Mitcnett. London: Smith, Hider, 
and Co, 


rT VHE law of political economy, that demand 

creates supply, is especially true with 
regard to books, The moment a subject be- 
comes of interest, a number of writers are 
always found to provide the public with in- 
formation upon it, of some quality or other. 
Mr. Mitchell's is the first of a plenteous crop 
of books, which are certain to be produced on 
the American question, and which have no 
raison @ étre whatever, except that works on 
America are just now indemand, The book 
before us bears strong internal evidence of 
the mode in which it was manufactured. 
Somebody, we have no doubt, remarked to 
Mr. Mitchell ‘Why don’t you write a book 
on America? You have been there for a 
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gros many years; and people will be sure to | 
u 


it, as long as you write up the South, 
and pitch into the Yankees.” Acting on 
advice of this nature, the author set to work 
to rake up his scattered recollections ; to look 
over disjointed notes, and scraps of news- 
papers, and the jumble of odds and ends, 
which every traveller brings back with him 
after a long residence in a foreign country ; 
and finished off his book as fast as 
he could write. His object at starting 
was, clearly enough, to give the public an 


account of his own personal adventures and — 


experiences during a ten years’ residence in 


America. Unfortunately, after writing a few | 
he made the discovery, which | 


chapters, 
many persons in like position have made 
before, how very little distinct impression a 
lengthened sojourn in any country makes 
upon your mind, when your 


personal pursuits and pleasures. 
never forgets his first arrival in a strange 
country, or his first impressions; but after 
that, for any busy working man—such as we 

ther Mr. Mitchell to haye been—every- 
day life is very much the same, whether 
rou spend it in New York, Calcutta, 
Timbuctoo, or London. The recollections of 
his first three days in America—by far the 
most interesting portion of the book—occupy 
one-third of the volume. Some thirty 
pages or so are taken up by a guide-book- 
like description of Washington and New 
York, and the other two-thirds of the volume 
are filled up with tirades against the North, 
abuse of the Abolitionists, and disquisitions 
on Democracy, which might have been com- 
posed with equal facility by any one whose 
only knowledge of America was derived from 
Manhattan’s letters. 

The book bears evidence of hasty and care- 
less composition. The errors and incon- 
sistencies in it are so flagrant as to throw 
the gravest doubts upon the author’s state- 
ments, where they are not capable of being 
tested. Let us take one example: according 
to his own story, the writer sailed from England 
to Richmond ; going up the James river the 
vessel runs aground, and, weary of a long sea 
voyage, he resolves to sleep on shore. He 
hails a boat paddled by two negroes, who 
eves to convey him to a waterside tavern. 

n reaching the shore a yiolent thunder- 
storm comes on; the negroes miss their 
road, and seek shelter at the house of a 
neighbouring planter. There, though per- 
fectly unknown, he is welcomed with 
true Southern hospitality. He had had 
no idea of sleeping on shore that night; 
not a soul could haye known where he was 
to be found; he was a stranger arrived that 
day from Europe ; and yet, the next morning, 
some friend living hard by sends him over a 
letter of introduction to his host. This is 
strange enough; but there is something 
stranger still. At the house where he is thus 
kindly taken in, his entertainers have a 
curious conversation with him on the prospects 
of secession. ‘‘ Almost,” the writer adds, ‘‘ in 
the neighbourhood where this conversation 
penny was fought the edifying battle of Bull 

un.’”” Now, the distance from any house on 
the banks of the James river to Manassas 
must be at least 150 miles, and it is almost 
as incredible that a ‘‘ resident in Richmond” 
should not have known this fact, as that a 
resident in Southampton should not know 
that Birmingham was not almost in its prox- 
imity. In the same careless manner Mr. 
Mitchell constantly cites statements from 
American newspapers, without giving you 
the name or date of the paper in which they 
appeared ; and he bases a charge of gross cor- 
a a = Seward on the unsup- 
ported testimony of a paragraph in the New 
York Herald. om © on ate 
_ The author of “Ten Years in the United 
States” does not possess either the experi- 
ence or the impartiality required to write 
a valuable work on America; but if he had 
possessed them, his opportunities would have 
qualified him to produce a book that is really 
wanted. The educated emigrant’s view of 
the United States has never yet been given 


time and | 


thoughts haye been fully oceupied with your | 
A traveller | 


fairly; and this Mr. Mitchell might have 
done well. To do him justice, he makes no 
| attempt to conceal his tion in America. 

He went out to better his fortunes—with 
what result we do not learn—and while 
' there, had to work for his daily living. 
He saw very little of the a Rich- 
| mond, Washington, and New York are 
the only towns which he appears to have 
| visited, and he had few ee of 
seeing the educated or wealthy society of 
| America, or of becoming acquainted with 
_ the political celebrities of the country. Still 
this defect is not without its advantages. 
He saw American society from the bottom, 
not from the top; and though —— y the 
most superficial of observers, he could not 
fail every now and then to come across some 
'truth worth noting. The consequence is, 
that his accidental remarks are infinitely 
more valuable than his elaborate descriptions. 
By his own statement he lived for some years 
'in Richmond, in the midst of a dense slave 
| population, and yetall he has to note of the 
working of this peculiar social system is that 
he once met a gentlemanlike ‘slave - dealer ; 
that on one occasion he saw a white gentle- 
man treat two negroes to liquor at a bar ; 
and that he was always surprised, on 
receiving a plate from a black servant, to 
find there was no mark on the rim. 

On the other hand, though Mr. Mitchell 
has never studied the practical working of 
slavery, he is a most arden! supporter of the 
system in theory. Any one who has lived 
much in foreign lands must have perceived 
that there are a class of English residents 
who unite a vainglorious estimate of their 
own @country to an equally unreasoning 
advocacy of the government and _ social 
system under which they live. Amongst the 
British merchants at Naples were to be found 
the most thick and thin supporters of the 
Bourbon despotism, and just in the same way 
Mr. Mitchell far exceeds the majority of the 
Southerners in the ardour of his admiration 
for slavery. It is true, once or twice he 
makes a reluctant confession, that, perhaps, 
the system is not theoretically ‘ddeirable : 
but, after making this conscience-saving 
salyo, he endorses the old stock arguments, 
of which even slayeowners have grown 
ashamed. He asserts as a self-evident fact 
the obvious inferiority of the black to the 
white man, and never seems to be aware 
that the deduction of slavery being the 
proper state of the negro is not a logical con- 
sequence; he expatiates cn the improvement 
in the negro’s moral, social, and religious 
condition by being transferred from Africa 
to Virginia; vindicates the fugitive slave- 
law as a righteous act of legislation, never 
pe peo even a wish for ultimate abolition, 
and tells us that ‘‘ had the wishes of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson been carried out, that is, 
had they and the men of their day ventured to 
abolish domestic negro slavery from Virginia 
to Texas, the whole Southern country wouldat 
this time bean Indian hunting-ground, or have 
become as wretched, demaiel, and useless, 
as Mexico.” On a par with Mr. Mitchell’s 
ignorance about slavery is his ignorance with 
respect to the Abolitionist party. Every 
slander that has ever been uttered about 
them by the New York Herald or the Bos- 
ton Courier he accepts with unquestioning 
readiness. The truth of his comments may 
be judged of by the following specimen. In 
giving a list of resolutions proposed by Gar- 
rison’s paper, ‘‘The Liberator,” to be laid 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts, re- 
commending the abolition of slavery, of pun- 
ishment by death, and of legislative enact- 
| ments for the observance of the Sabbath, as 
| wellastheenfranchisement of women, he adds 
_ the following resolution: ‘‘ Political equality 
| before the law, without regard to age, should 
| be granted tochildren, criminals, lunatics, and 
idiots, they paying taxes indirectly, and 
| being bound by the law.” And then he re- 
marks at the end, in a parenthesis, ‘‘ This 
| fifth resolution would, no doubt, have been 

recommended, but it was necessary to draw 
| an arbitrary line somewhere.” He is indeed 
so utterly unacquainted with the position of 
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public men in America, as to class Seward in 
the same category with Garrison and Greeley ; 
and with a strange inconsistency accuses him 
at once of having lowered the moral tone of 
the North, and of having asserted the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ higher law.” 

However, on topics which come under his 
own knowl , Mr. Mitchell, we must add, 
is an acute, though by no means a profound 
observer. He obviously knew something by 
experience of the lower classes of Americans, 
iad therefore, to him—as to every person 
acquainted with the subject—the idea of the 
country being ruled by mob-law appears 
simply absurd. ‘‘ As to the mob,” he writes, 
‘* which we hear so much about in Europe, it 
exists principally in the European mind; 
our writers and orators and public take 
it for granted that there must be in 
that country an overwhelming mob, such as 
in England or France is kept down by want 
of arms or organization on its part, and by 
the police and military on the part of the go- 
vernment. There is, in fact, nothing in the 
United States similar to the repre masses 
of Europe, of the large cities especially ; the 
corresponding portion of society, only to be 
found in the principal towns and cities, is by 
no means numerous or formidable.” In 
fact, the writer has a clear though not a 
clearly expressed conviction, that the real evil 
of American democracy is, not that the ma- 
jority rules too much, but that an active 
unscrupulous minority exercises too large 
an influence by virtue of an electoral system, 
in which each individual yote is of very 
small importance. ‘‘ Thetyranny of numbers,” 
as he remarks truly, ‘‘ almost unresisted at 
times, is not exercised by the poor in the 
United States.” 

Let us add also, that Mr. Mitchell obviousl 
entertains a feeling of friendliness—of whic 
we are afraid he is half ashamed—towards the 
Americans. He admits, as he could scarcely 
fail to do, the general kindliness and good 
nature of the people. He dwells at some 
length on the ‘‘ manly, mutually considerate, 
and gentlemanly bearingof Americans towards 
each other, regardless of class and station.” 
He etknguielans that the position of the 
working man is more independent there than 
it is in the Old World. ‘‘ The tone of inter- 
course between Americans,—however far one 
may be above or below the other as to 
wealth, position, or education—enables all 
men to maintain an independent bearing, 
and more self-respect than is possible in 
countries where employers too often speak to 
their workmen in a manner which they know 
would be outrageous to an acknowledged 
equal.”’ In the same way there is consider- 
able value in Mr. Mitchell’s remarks on the 
relative position and influence of the different 
races of emigrants, and also on the tendency 
of Southern proprietors to dwell in the 
country, while the Northern crowd into cities. 
He never seems, it is true, to have struck 
upon the obvious explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, that the system of slavery tends to 
create a class of large landed proprietors, 
whose existence, as yet, is impossible in the 
free states; but the fact in itself is worth 
noticing. The most interesting chapters, to 
our mind, of the work, are the account of 
some evening parties the author went to in 


Richmond. ey are too long to quote, but 
they bear the stamp of truth about them, 
and are as lifelike a picture of trades- 


‘man life in America as we have met 


with. They are not, of course, repre- 
sentaions of educated society in_ the 
North, or, we believe, in the South either. 
This much we can say certainly, that we 
should as soon expect to see “‘hunt tho 
slipper” played at an evening party in 
Eaton-square as to sce ‘‘jogging around” 


performed in a New York or Boston draw- 


ing-room. The truth is, Mr. Mitchell's 
American experiences would have made a 
fair magazine article. Swollen into a volume, 
they are wearisome, and not even inoffensive. 
When a writer undertakes the apology of 
slavery and slaveowners, he should know a 
little more than the author learnt in his ten 
years’ residence. E. D. 
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SISTERHOODS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND; with Notices of some Charitable 
Sisterhoods in the Romish Church. 1863. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Ort of the many serious questions which 


the Church of England has to face | 


just now, and by no means the easiest to 
solve, is, how she will deal with the large 
class of women who have in various ways 
taken up, or are anxious to take up, the work 


of Sisters of Mercy. Will England stand | 


Sisterhoods at all in any form, or under any 
conditions?’ If yes, under what conditions, 
and how are such conditions to be made bind- 


ing? It would be well if our Bishops would | 


give some of the time they are spending on 
such ill-timed activities as attempts to stop 
free inquiry and discussion, and excursion 
trains, to the consideration and solution, 
so far as they are concerned, of these ques- 
tions, for solved they must be soon by some 
one, and if the Bishops will not do the 
work the laity must. There are already 
twenty-five houses of Sisters belong- 
ing to different so-called Orders in the 
Church of England, scattered over the 
country, and the number is on the increase. 
In almost all of these there are grades, such 
as mother superior, eldresses, confirmed sis- 
ters, novices, and so on. In almost all vows 
are taken of obedience, poverty, and chastity. 
Almost all of them are free of control, except 
that of their own mothers superior. In al- 
most all (if report speaks truly) a state of 
things exists which calls for inspection and 
interference. Itis quite possible that a form 
of sisterhood may be found suited to our 
Church. The matter should not be prejudged, 
deserves the most careful study of wise men, 
and it is to be hoped will get it. But no such 
form has been found as yet, and itis high 
time that the present state of things should 
be brought to an end, and that women who 
cannot guide themselves, and will not be 
guided by others, should not be allowed to 
parody institutions of the Romish Church, 
against which, in their best form, the con- 
science of England always has protested, and 
always will protest. 

oever has to consider this subject will 
find it necessary to read the book of Miss 
Goodman, the title of which heads this paper. 
She has already published a book called 
‘“*Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy,” 
which had a considerable success, and of 
which she has now brought out the sequel. 
There are scarcely any of the views advocated 
in the present volume, with which we do not 
agree. Miss Goodman is a cleyer woman. 
Her style is lively. Her book is full of pa- 
thetic and humorous anecdote, and although 
the arrangement of her materials is faulty, 
they are in themselves so interesting that 
one easily pardons the sort of hotch potch in 
which one finds them. But with all this to 
recommend it the book leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. And the reason is obvious enough; 
for, while poopenng to be treating of the 
general subject on the highest grounds, at 
least two-thirds of the volume are devoted to 
what must be characterized as a spiteful 
attack on Miss Sellon and Dr. Pusey. 

The lady herself feels that some apology 
or explanation is due from her. ‘It has 
often been objected,’’ she writes, ‘‘ that a 
person on leaving a sisterhood has no right 
to betray the secrets of the institution ; but I 
can only say, that the rules of communities 
whose inmates are taken from the protection 
and care of friends and relatives ought not to 
be secret; and, again, I ask, Is there not 
a cause? Is there any principle which bids 


me be silent, considering the importance of | 
It was her | 


the subject?’ Certainly not. 
duty to speak out. But, holding the delicate 
= which she does, having been a mem- 


er of the Devonport sisterhood, against | 


which her attack is specially levelled, she 


should have exercised the strictest self-con- | 


trol in writing, instead of going out of her 
way to sweep together a quantity of 
small scandalous stories, weaving into each 
of them, and into her general statements 
and comments, a thread of unworthy 


insinuations and imputations of motives. 
_No doubt the book is more piquant for the 
| venom instilled into it, and will sell better, 
and be more widely read. If this be Miss 
| Goodman’s object, she could not have taken 
| a better line for its attainment. In the 

course of collecting materials for her volume 
| Miss Goodman tells us that she went to 
| Plymouth, and, accompanied by two other 
ladies, who had formerly belonged to the 
| sisterhood, called at ‘‘the Abbey” to leave a 
note for Miss Sellon. The door was opened 
by ‘‘ the Deane” (as the second in authority 
-isnamed). ‘‘ We were three of her old rebels 
_ who confronted the Deane as she opened the 
gate, and two of us, obeying the impulse of 
| former habits, when they saw who it was, 
| turned and fled.” The note informed Miss 
Sellon that the writer was engaged on a work 
on Anglican sisterhoods, and wished to go 
over the Abbey. She had heard that Miss 
Sellon was pained by her former book, 


| 
| 


and if the rules had been relaxed, ‘‘ would | 


_ be thankful in her present book to neutralize 

anything which may have pained you in the 
former.” ‘‘ As I expected,” Miss Goodman 
proceeds, ‘‘I received no answer to this 
letter ; I, therefore, thought myself at liberty 
to gather from other sources the information 
I desired.” 

Making all just allowances and deductions 
for the spirit and method in which she has 
obtained her evidence, Miss Goodman must 
be held to have in great measure proved her 
case. Miss Sellon does appear to have lost 
her judgment, and to be playing the lady 
abbess in a style, and with results, which 
must cause real pain to every one who knows 
anything of the noble work which shg has 
done in past years. Miss Goodman herself 
speaks of ‘‘ her earnest sincerity; utter fear- 
lessness; her indomitable will; her persever- 
ance; her scorn of pretence; her entire 
impartiality ; her largeness of soul; her high 
intellect ; her courteous, winning, and grace- 
ful manners.” If the head of a woman of 
whom an enemy speaks thus has beon turned 
by the attempt to graft Sisterhoods after the 
Romish type into the Church of England, 
what chance is there that any other person 
will succeed? It does seem that the superi- 
oress of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul 
is right in her letter to Miss Goodman 
(p. 248), in which she warns her, that ‘‘a 
real religious order, such as are the pride of 
the Catholic Church, is an impossibility out- 
side of it.”’ So we believe, and thank God 
for it. A real religious order in the Romish 
sense is an impossibility for the English 
Church. What remains for us then?’ Are 
we to give up the enormous power which 
community in life and work gives? If so, 
there is small hope of evangelizing our great 
towns. Nothing but some equivalent, yet to 
be found, for the Romish Sisterhoods and 
Brotherhoods will enable us to do this. Is 
there no glimmering of light yet above the 
horizon to show us which way to turn, and 
what to hope and work for ? 

The countrymen of Florence Nightingale 
are not likely to despair; and though she has 
had to give up active work, she has trained 
and left worthy successors. At the end of 
Miss Goodman’s book will be found a short 
description of a sisterhood of nurses for mili- 
tary hospitals. The members, it seems, have 
a common dress, a common table, a common 
room, in short, live in strict community. The 
superintendent is a lady of large fortune, who 
drew from the senior doctor at Balaklava the 
remark ‘‘that she was the nurse for work,”’ 
and has since worked in a French military 
hospital, with the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul (who allowed her, though a strong 











Deanes, Eldresses, vows of obedience or of 
chastity, or other” foolish or cruel fopperies, 
and the sisters have perfect liberty to leave 
whenever they wish to do so. They must be 
all women of mature age and blameless lives, 
| and must be ready to go at any moment to any 
| quarter of the world where British troops are 
stationed. They work under the orders of 
| the Governor of any hospital to which they 
| may be sent. Those of them who haye no 
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Protestant, to live with them). There are no | 





private fortune are paid a small yearly salary, 
and are provided for in old age. This looks 
like the true English metal. There is nothing 
whatever in it to outrage the reverence for 
family life which has delivered England so 
often from spiritual and other tyrannies, and 
which we trust is as strong in us as ever It 
was in our fathers. When this community of 
nurses has been tried a little longer, we hope 
to see institutions of the same kind esta- 
blished and at work in our gaols, work- 
houses, and penitentiaries, wherever, in 
short, they may be needed, and' absorbing 
in their practical and homely bosoms so 
much of the present fantastical, mock reli- 
gious sisterhoods as are capable of being 
assimilated, and used to any good purpose. 

The prospects of brotherhoods in the 
Church of England do not seem to be so 
hopeful. Perhaps Miss Goodman is not 
quite a fair authority on this subject, for she 
seems to have no particular respect or vener- 
ation for the lords of Creation. She mentions 
one brotherhood only, which was established 
at Plymouth by a young gentleman from the 
Highlands, who had given the Bishop of 
Moray and Ross considerable annoyance 
while working in his diocese. Flying south- 
wards, he alighted in Devonshire, was or- 
dained deacon, advertised for aon young 
men to join him in forming a brotherhood, 
and caughttwo brothers, Thomas and Vincent, 
with whom he started in black serge gown, 
cowland cord. Thefounder’s health gaveway, 
owing to anxieties as to the financial prospects 
of the brotherhood, and his mother fetched 
him home. Soon afterwards an intense desire 
to see the International Exhibition seized on 
Brother Thomas. He saved enough to pay 
his fare to Great Babylon somehow, and, 
leaving his gown and cowl in the monastery, 
departed, and has not since been heard of. 
Brother Vincent, after a short struggle, suc- 
cumbed to the same temptation. Upon his 
return, he found the monastery locked up, 
whereupon he took to his former profane 
trade of house-painting. This is the only 
specimen of a brotherhood which Miss Good- 
man can give us, unless the congregation 
of crippled old sailors which Miss Sellon 
collected and supported should be excepted, 
in which a Mr. Mildren, and others of 
the old salts, seem to haye habitually made 
this response in the general confession : 
‘“We have done all those things which 
we ought to have done, and we have 
not done none of those things which we 
ought not to have done, and there is no 
health in us.” Englishmen are even less 
fitted for monasteries than their sisters for 
convents. There is much less need of any 
kindred institution for men, and any attempt 
to establish them will probably end in a 
catastrophe similar to that which befell 
Brothers Thomas and Vincent. 


“A, K. H. B.’’S NEW WORKS. 
THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in 
TOWN and COUNTRY. By the Author of the 
* Recreations of a Country Parson.” London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn, Small 8vo. Qs. 
THE GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. By the Author of the “ Recreations 


of a Country Parson.” London: Alerander 
Strahan and Co., Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ry \HERE are probably few popular writers 
whose claims to popularity have given 
rise to more controversy than those of Mr. 
Boyd. To the one class, and palpably the 
more numerous one, those claims are clear as 
the noon-day sun. ‘To the few who form the 
other class, they are often simply invisible. 
Now there are, no doubt, exceptional cases, 
in which a perfectly undeserved popularity 
lights upon some writer, who otherwise would 
have seemed to possess no quality whatever 
sufficient to distinguish him from the crowd. 
This will generally happen in periods of tem- 
porary intellectual stagnation, either between 
the close of one great literary day and thedawn 
of another, or in thosesudden lulls which some- 
times follow a great political storm, in which 
the voice of literature has been altogether 
hushed or eyen stifled; such, for instance, 
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as the restoration of quiet in France after the | 


fall of Robespierre. No one who is acquainted | 


with the literature of France at this period 
can fail to be struck with the contrast be- 
tween its general intrinsic worthlessness and 
the enormous popularity of some of its writers. 
Chateaubriand seemed a giant to his contem- 
poraries ; to us, he is little more than a big 
mountebank. Delille was in those days ¢ 
great poet; De Jouy a great prose writer ; 
Laharpe a great critic. 
times, the second, what mortal man is called 
upon to read one line of their works ? 
pare these men with either that literary ge- 
neration of the eighteenth century, which the 
scaffold cut short with André Chénier, or 
that one of the nineteenth century, which was 
to burst into song with Béranger, and how 
immeasurably inferior are they! Yet their 
popularity was undoubted and wide-spread. 
Their main title to it evidently was simply 


Except, perhaps, at | 


Com- | 


. 


this, that their heads had not been chopped | 
off like those of their predecessors, whilst | 


their successors were yet at school. 

Putting aside, however, these halcyon 
periods for the success of pure mediocrity, 
popularity will generally be found to be, in 
some sense, deserved. But there are two 
entirely distinct orders of desert in such 
vases. There is the popularity of those who 
contribute new thought and food for thought 
to their epoch. And there is the popularity 
of those who simply reflect the thought of the 
epoch to itself. The former popularity is of 
slow growth. ‘‘ No man also having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new: for he 
saith, the old is better.”’ Distrust of novelty 
is both natural, lawful, and, to an English- 
man, national. Search the keenest Radical 
of your acquaintance, and in some one corner 
or other of his being you will find an unmiti- 
gated old Tory. ‘Therefore the writer who 
brings new thought with him must expect to 
be looked upon askance for many a long 
year, even by those who would be most 
ready to welcome the really new. For there 
are so many counterfeits of novelty about— 
the sterling wares are so few—that the most 


willing searcher soon gets tired of hunting 


for them. And to a great extent the same is 
the case‘with the man who brings, not new 
thought itself, but new food for thought in 
the shape of absolutely new facts, which 
disarrange existing modes of thought on a 
given subject. The Copernican system would 
never have been so hotly contested, if it could 
have fitted in with the doctrine of epicycles. 
The safe and quick road to popularity is 
therefore that of the men who mirror back 
to the age its own thought in sharper out- 
line, in more vivid colouring than the bulk 
of their contemporaries would be able to do. 
And this popularity is, to a great extent, 
deserved. Youcan render a man few greater 
services than that of bringing out his obscure 
thoughts into clearness, setting loose the 
meanings which struggle confusedly at the 
bottom of his mind. Few things are plea- 
santer to see than the lighting up of his face 
when he exclaims, ‘‘ That is just what I 
meant to say!” Such is exactly the func- 
tion which is performed by such writers as 
“A. K.H. B.” They have absolutely nothing 
new to say, but they set forth to the many their 
own thoughts so pleasantly, that they cannot 
fail to be delighted with them, any more thana 
ragged mother at seeing her child come run- 
ning back to her in a fine new frock—her own 
child, and yet ‘‘quite the lady.” 
have probably more fully adhered than 
‘* A. K. H. B.” to the counsel of Solomon, to 
be neither ‘‘ righteous over-much,” nor yet 
‘over-wise.” It would be difficult, in point 
of wisdom, to find one line of his writings 
which would tax for one moment the brain 
of an educated child of twelve; and it would 
be equally difficult to find one line which 
would startle the conscience of a well-meaning 
housemaid. It must not, indeed, be supposed 
that ‘‘A. K. H. B.’s” theology is the ‘ popular 
theology of the so-called religious world. We 
live, unfortunately, in an age when there is 





Few writers | 


| pulpit-sermon once recover the homely, prac- 


more of genuine church feeling, however | 
vague, outside the pale of professed religious 
society than within—when the often incohe- 





by comparison with most of his clerical 
| brethren. 


rent beliefs of the plain man point yet more 
faithfully to the cardinal truths of Christ’s 
Gospel than the doctrinal systems of the 
devout. And ‘A. K. H. B.,” in casting him- 
self upon the sympathies of the many, ac- 
cepts also of necessity their larger beliefs, 
their more catholic instincts ; in dealing with 
religious subjects he becomes almost original | 


To such a pitch of degradation 
have our Scribes and Pharisees of the day | 
reduced the Christian pulpit, that one is 
almost startled at finding a ‘‘ parson” daring 
to express in print (see the Essay concerning ; 
the world’s opinion in the ‘‘ Common-place 
Philosopher’’), the truism, that to go through 
one’s religious worship simply to escape God’s 
wrath partakes ‘“‘of the nature of devil- 
worship.” 
sut if “A. K. H. B.” dares to rise above the | 
level of thought common in his class in this 
respect, so as to command the sympathy of a 
wider public, how thoroughly he shares in 
the inconsistencies of that public! how 
unconsciously he panders to its weaknesses ! 
Without the ‘‘ Times,” and the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review,” he would evidently be utterly 
miserable in this life—which may perhaps set | 
some wondering what must be his notions of 
felicity for one where those journals will cer- 
tainly not be forthcoming. How compla- 
cently he echoes the eommon sneer against 
a man from whom he has derived without 
knowing it, at second or third hand probably, 
two-thirds of whatever is good in his theo- 
logical creed, when he says that he never met 
anybody who knew the exact teaching of Mr. 
Maurice, and has ‘‘ the firmest belief that he 
does not know himself!” What a notion of 
wisdom he gives us when he speaks of a ‘‘ wise 
man ”’ competing with others in ‘the bitter- 
ness of his reviews,” or ‘‘ the badness of his 
headaches!’ To have some true feelings as 
to God’s service, and to delight in the ‘‘ Sa- 
turday Review’—to praise Arnold and_ to 
sneer at Mr. Maurice—to relish ‘ Tom | 
Brown” and to reckon bitter reviews and | 
bad headaches among subjects of competition | 
for wise men—who can wonder at the popula- | 
rity of the writer who combines in good faith 
within himself so many jarring character- | 
istics of his time? ‘Truly, “A. K. H. B.” | 
is a representative man. 
The success, indeed, of the form of compo- | 
| 
| 








sition which he has adopted has surprised 
many. We deemed that, if with anything, 
with essays at least the reading public was | 
saturated and surfeited. And lo! here is | 
a writer who floats to the surface on the | 
strength of his essays only. Let him reflect | 
the popular thought as much as possible—-how 

does he succeed in catching the popular taste | 
by that precisely which seemed to have wholly | 
palled upon it ¥ Perhaps the explanation of | 
this fact is to be sought for in an unsuspected | 
ause. Strip these Essays of their outward 
bedizening of egotistic detail, conventional 
slang, or mild witticism, and you will see 
that they are mostly, at bottom, sevmons—ser- 
mons in the genuine original meaning of the 
word in the Christian Church, as distinct from 
the studied pleading or the passionate rhetoric 
of the heathen ‘‘ oratio”’ or ‘‘ concio’’—fami- 
liar talkings on some subject which really | 
belongs to the sphere of religion, if it were 

only so treated with sufficient directness and | 
courage. And may it not be because the so- | 
called sermons of the Sunday are, with very | 
few exceptions, so utterly unconformable to 
the true meaning of that word—that men sup- | 
ply the blank for themselves once a month by 
reading ‘‘ A. K. H. B.”’’s last new Essay ?. A 
National School girl once, on being asked 
whether she liked a particular sermon of re- 
markable power and brilliancy, declared that 
all sermons were the same to her—*‘ that is, 
unless there’s a story in them.” Probably a 
good many grown folks are, at bottom, of the 
school-girl’s opinion. And in ‘‘ A. K. H. B.’’’s 
Essays they are always sure to find sermons 
with stories in them. But let the Christian 


tical vigour and affectionate plainness which 
it has in a few instances retained yet, or reco- | 
vered in our days, so as to arrest the attention, | 


ar 
oOo ‘ 


and speak to the heart of the so-called 
worldly, and ‘‘ A. K. H. B.”’s Essays will be 
felt to be altogether superfluous. Indeed, it 
is to be suspected that their popularity is al- 
ready on the wane, and that it has depended 
hitherto in great measure on their being only 
known in their uncollected form. 

But, indeed, if.there be one work in which 
Mr. Boyd really rises above himself, it is the 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Graver Thoughts of a 
Country Parson’”’—in other words, his ‘“ ser- 
mons” properly so called, but which, true 
still to his age, he has not dared to send forth 
under their ownname. Take these all in all, 
it must be said that—although intrinsically 
but ‘‘mild” imitations of Mr. Kingsley— 
these form a very good volume of sermons, 
quite among the best of the day, though not, 


_of course, rising to the highest level; and 


that if Mr. Boyd’s name passes down to some 
future generations, it must be on the strength 
of this work and any of its fellows hereafter. 
Here his subject often fairly lifts him up, and 
those who turn with the most absolute indif- 
ference from the dilute verbiage ofhis ‘‘ Essays” 
may well feel that they would be only too 
glad to hear habitually from the pulpit, ser- 
mons as good as those of the Scotch ** country 
parson.” 


J. M. L. 


LIFE IN NORMANDY: Sketches of French 
Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, 
and Politics, drawn from Nature. Two vols, 
8vo. Edmonston and Douglas. 24s. 

VERY pleasant and spirited account is 
this, of the outdoor and indoor life and 
occupations of our kith and kin across the 

Channel, whose ancestors beat us so well, and 

ruled us so sharply, in days gone by. .Setting 

aside a little elaborateness in the dialogues 
and descriptions occasionally, it is the best and 
brightest book on the subject that we have 
seen. The Preface tells us that it was written 
in 1848, by a Highland gentleman resident in 

Normandy, and since dead, at the suggestion 

of a friend who thought ‘‘ that the description 

of ingenious foreign devices for snaring, 
growing, and gathering food, and making it 


| eatable, might be so described as to benefit 


the poor at home, whose single dish of pota- 
toes might easily be varied at small cost.” 
Accordingly, the simple dishes of the French, 
their convenient fours for cooking, &c., are 
described ; and their plans for netting and 


_ catching fish detailed with such minuteness, 


that any one on the British coast could teach 
the shore people about him how to treble 
their income and their food in a very short 
time. 

But not to such like things alone is the 
book confined. It has two pictures of the 


Revolution of 1848; shows how the shop- 


keeping-class hated it for checking trade and 
so lowering prices, and how once more the 
old savagery of the women of the first reyo- 
lution reappeared. It sketches the ‘‘ poor 
devils” of douaniers who are on guard along 
the coast twelve hours at a time, to prevent 
people carrying off even a single bottleful of 
salt water to evade the enormous duty on 
salt; introduces us to an officer whose sole 
English is, ‘‘ Who goes there? How you 
do ¥ Stand fast?’ God-dam !”’ and portrays 
many another Norman man and scene. 

if the reader wishes to see a marquis of the old 
school, at once a common fisherman, a cook, 


_and a highbred gentleman; to know how to 
get very tolerably drunk fortwopence, how to 


cure a pig by burying it with a little salt till 
it stinks, and then airing it till it is sweet; 
how to cure consumption by snail broth, to 
eat melons with roast mutton, and quails in a 
greatcoat of bacon; how to make ducks lay 
eggs by giving them cockchafers, and dead 


_husbands breed eels by ‘‘ setting” them in 
_a pond; how French soldiers play polkas in 


church while the priest is reading at the desk, 
and old English generals say, ‘‘ Hang their 
humbug ;”—for all these things we must 


refer him to the book itself, where he will 
also find much curious and valuable informa- 


tion as to the nests of kingfishers, the habits 
of hoopoes, shrikes, cuttle-fish, spider-crabs, 
&e., &c.; and above all, an earnest protest 
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against the use of the open fishing boats on 
our coasts, which se needlessly and frequently 
leads to the tragedy of ‘‘ The Three Fishers,” 
when we have the example of the French 
decked boats before us, which our author 
says are so safe, and of which this last 
autumn a Jersey man told us: ‘Sir, they’re 
just like ducks on the water; you can do 
what you like with ’em, though they ain’t 
so fast in a light wind as our boats.” 

The bit of country described by our author 
is not a large one: just the land near Mont 
St. Michel: but it comprises the many 
leagues of granite sand around the lovely- 
cloistered church of the Archangel, and the 
noble Avranches ridge, which shares with 
the granite range of Mortain the credit of 
affording us ‘‘the most beautiful view in 
the North of France.” Over those sands— 
that nearly swallowed our author in spring 
—we haye tramped in autumn till their hai d- 
ness made our bare feet sore; under St. 
Michel’s gate we have lain at night, sere- 
nading the French soldiers till their song 
came clear through the soft air in answer; 
along that Avranches ridge we have strolled 
under the most brilliant starlit and deep 
blue heaven that we ever saw; but we must 
turn from our own recollections to an amus- 
ing extract or two from our author’s book. 

Among the piscatory contrivances we find 
one or two which certainly do astonish an 
Englishman— 

** By all means let us go,’’ said Hope; “fishing for ecls 
with a dog and a pickare is something new, and quite be- 
yond the common.”’ 

So, go the author and his visitor do to the 
sands ; and on an old fish-dame’s command, 
‘**Go and seek, good dog, Trompette,”’ 

The dog started off, hunting in all directions. In a 
quarter of a minute he stopped at one of the little lumps, 
and be to scratch and whine like a terrier at a rat- 
hole. ‘‘ See, he has one,’’ said the woman, as she ran 
towards the dog, brandishing her pickaxe, and then be- 
gan tearing up the sand, which rose in lumps at every 
blow. After eight or ten strokes out tuml ‘lea a conger- 
eel, about the same size as those in her basket; the dog 
and his mistress made a dash at it; the biped got it; the 
woman flung it with great force on the hard sand, and 


then quietly put it in her basket with the rest of her load, 
shouting, ‘Seek again, Trompette,”’ 


Again, as to angling, and French polite- 
ness. The landlord of their inn—the crack 
rod of the district—asks leave to join their 
fishing-party ; he turns out ‘dressed for a 
day’s sport, that is to say, he had a pair of 
leather gaiters over his trousers, wore a 
black velvet hunting-cap, and carried a 
bundle that looked like a large baker’s fag- 
got.” Thefaggot is, infact, the man’s fishing- 
reds, about thirty of them, of all lengths, from 
six feet long to sixteen, all equally rude 
in their construction, some jointed by 
splicing, some with sheet iron, though two 
are of a better make. ‘These he selfishly 
sets in all the best places which he alone 
knows, and then asks Hope, the visitor, to 
admire the arrangement. The Englishman, 
intensely disgusted, notices that at ote pet 
hole, for bream, the landlord is fishing with 
too big hooks; so he rigs out a pater- 
noster for his friend Cross, and makes him 
fish close to the Frenchman. Cross. pulls up 
two or three bream at every turn, and the 
landlord's face is worth any money, as Hope 
says, though Cross remonstrates, till at last he 
cannot 
resist joining in the loud roar of laughter in which Hope 
indulged, when at last Pinel gave a tremendous jerk to 
his rod, broke it in two, threw down the bits, danced, 
swore, and finally kicked his hunting cap into the water. 

On another occasion, the boys and roughs 
of the village of Pont object to the practical 
application of ‘‘ Britannia rules the waves,” 
which Englishmen’s fishing their stream im- 
pee they accordingly jump in the water, 

ick up the sand, and strike up a song, the 
chorus of which is: 

** Bur la France, |’ Anglais 
Ne régnera jamais.” 
Cross orders a retreat: ‘‘ But,” exclaims Hope, 
‘*T should like to break some of their heads 
before I go.” 


** No doubt of it,”’ replied Cross, ‘and so should I. ... . 
. But if you strike a Viene before witnesses, you are 


ess m 


Rave up peeneey for no man can bea wi 
cow, for a young countryman of ours 


cause. This I 





“A Was les Anglais! give us the 
sure tesee the ofaprisoa. Ifw 
them out of sight, aT then break their pbs, they saad | 


is own 


i 


enticed a fellow who had been insolent to him into a 
stable ; he shut the door, and half killed him, and the 
Frenchman could get no redress for his two black eyes 
and bloody nose because he had no witness.” 


Soon after they meet an Irishman, who 
sympathizes with them. 
“* By the holy poker !”’ he exclaimed, “ we have had just 
such another turn up with the blackguards. T 
noon two chaps thought proper to molest me, just when 


the trout were rising. Well, one of them got hold of my 
rod and broke it, for which I knocked him down, and 


threw his friend into the river ; upon which they walked | 


off, swearing like blue blazes.’ 

These men soon raise the country, get forty 
or fifty fellows together with pitchforks and 
scythes, ‘‘ and then,” says the Irishman, ‘‘ I 
just gave them a bit of my mind and drove off, 
as I thought fifty to two, without mentioning 


pitehforks and scythes, was rather too long | 


odds to be pleasant.” 

The author settles his little difficulty at Pont 
by giving the biggest blackguard in the vil- 
lage—the shoemaker—a franc or two to get 
drunk, and then keep the rest quiet. 

‘The most prominent characters in the book, 
however, are the Granville fishwomen— 
ladies, the author is often obliged to call them 
—with their ‘‘ graceful carriage, handsome 
faces, and black eyes,” marking their Spanish 
origin,—‘‘or if not Spanish, they are such 
rogues in making a bargain, that I believe 
they must be one of the lost tribes of Israel.” 
The ‘tremendous order’ they keep their hus- 


bands in may be guessed from the lithograph | 


at p. 310, vol. ii., of ‘a husband broken im,” 
carrying his wife pick-a-back as quietly as 
any old donkey could; and from this little 
answer of a fishwife to her husband, when he 
advises her to take Cross’s offer of three francs 
for some fish she had asked him five for :— 

** Who allowed you to speak ?”’ said the woman to her 
husband, putting her arms a-kimbo; ‘if you are to 
interfere you may sell the fish yourself, for I shall go 
home.’’ The husband looked penitent, and said not 
another word. 

But all the female-kind are full of daring 
and coolness—and pretty French vanity too. 
A little girl—to whom Hope had given two 
francs for twenty-four crabs worth one 
franc, because they were so cheap and she had 
such very beautiful eyes—saves the two Eng- 
lishmen’s lives by running out to them on 
the sands as the tide is coming in, and guiding 
them to a rock, where they stay safely till 
the ebb. Wishing to reward her, they ask 
her what she would most like in the world. 

** To have a dress to wear when I go to Mass, just like 
the one Angela’s sister had on last Sunday, with a bean- 
tiful silver crucifix like hers,” 

The same characteristics, and the quick 
passions of the women, are brought out in 
the admirably told story with which the 
book concludes—a story which, se non é vero, 
® ben trovato. An English vessel is in dis- 
tress near Granyille Mole; volunteers are 
called for, and a crew row off to her in an 
open boat; they put enough on board to 
guide the vessel to a safe place; but for the 
sake of making a sensation, the rest of the 
crew insist on returning, even against the 
command of their officer. Their square- 
sterned boat will not rise to the waves, and 
is swamped. Cross rushes to a hollow in 
the rock for which the men will make. But 
a girl is before him; barefooted she rushes 
over the sharp rocks, plunges headlong into 
the water, lands one man, ‘‘ but it is not 
he’ —her lover; through the surge she 
dashes again, and lands a second body, which 
is Frederic, though ‘‘ Poor boy, he is gone, 
IT fear,” said one of the women. Cross stops 
the ‘‘ Lift up his heels and let the water run 
out of him.” Hope insists on opening 
the temporal artery. They get the half- 
drowned man into a house, and bar the door 
against the crowd. At this the fishwives’ 
wrath bursts out: they, the rulers of men, 
to be ordered about by two Englishmen, 
whose fellows haye caused so many French 
fishers’ deaths ! 

**Open the door, Réné, or we will knock it down. A 
bas les Angiajs! turn out les sacr-r-r-é goddam, till we 
tear them in pieces, the assassins ! ”’ 

They rig out a mast as a battering-ram. 
god-dams, 
and we will show them ros-beef; turn them 
out or we will take them ;’”* but the soldiers 


arrive, the officer cuts a joke at which all 
38 


This after- | 


| laugh, and the crowd is gone in ten minutes. 
| Well, Frederic is cured, is married to Angela, 
and the Englishmen make her wedding-pre- 
sents: Hope, of a sextant for her husband ; 
| bed % 
| and Cross—directed by an astute I rench 
| . ; . 
| tradesman—of the biggest and brightest red 
| silk umbrella in the district. At its appear- 
ance, the murmurs of admiration of the wed- 
cinaparey turn to shouts of applause, and 
it is held up for general inspection, amidst 
| shouts of — 

** Superbe ! maguifique !’’ and ‘* Vivent les Anglais!” 

**7 knew that would please them,’’ said M. Menard to 
Hope. ‘‘ Every bride must have a red umbrella as part of 
her turn out. To have a silk one is a mark of distinction, 
but to have se large and so red a one has done what I told 
you it would. It has made every woman in the room 
| break the tenth commandment. Your more yaluable 
abc filled Angela’s eyes with tears of gratitude ; but 
ook at her now—all smiles, and her eves beaming with 
triumph. That umbrella has made her the greatest 
woman in the district for the next two months, and she 
knows it.” 
| Let all who care for a bright, fresh country 
_ book, and don’t want talk of Gothic, mullions, 
tracery, or bosses, read this ‘* Lite in Nor- 
mandy.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COMPANY 
DRILL. 

INSTRUCTION DU 17 AVRIL, 1862, SUR 
PEXERCICE ET LES MANQ(UVRES de 
VINFANTERIE. Tome Ier, titres I, II. ILI. 
et 1V. Ecole du Soldat. Ecole de Peloton. 
{cole des Tirailleurs. Paris, Libraire Militaire, 
J. Dumaine, 1862. 

FIELD EXERCISE AND EVOLUTIONS OF 
INFANTRY, as revised by Her Majesty's Com- 
mand, London, 1862. 

GENERAL ORDER. January, 1862. 

PPE Crimean War has had its effect on 

the armies of Murope, and especially on 
those of the two great nations of England and 

France. It is instructive to take a glance at 

the manner in which each has attempted to 

accomplish the task it has set itself to, as 
illustrative of points of national character. 

The experience gained in that great war 
made it necessary to alter the system of drill 
to which the individual soldier was subjected. 
mers stimulated by her free press, at once 

saw the urgency of reformation, and without 
loss of time commenced the work. Our first 
complete revision of the old system is dated 
as early as March, 1859, and that revision 

Was again. revised in January, 1862, whilst 

the French ‘‘ Instruction’ was not published 

till the April following. 

The first pages of the two works are charac- 
teristically different. Our authorities give 
no reasons for the necessary alterations, and 
are content with ensuring their adoption 
through the means of a very dry but very 
effective ‘‘ general order.”’ Our neighbours 
preface their drill manual, first, by the report 
of the Commissioners employed by the Km- 
peror in its execution, elaborately reasoning 
out the change; and secondly, by a decree 
from the Emperor himself, the preamble to 
which repeats the reasons of the Commis- 
sioners. These reasons are curious enough, 
and droll even at times. The Commission 
founds the necessity of the changes it pro- 
poses to make on the introduction into the 
army of percussion caps and rifled barrels, 
and of the two-ranks infantry formation, and 
says that, without suppressing any of the 
essential manceuvres, it has had to introduce 
the ‘‘ pas gymnastique” and the bayonet exer- 
cise; ‘* besides which, the army, by the im- 
geuyetnamn of its head-dress and equipment, 
1aving acquired greater mobility and light- 
ness, 1t became necessary to give effect to 
the progress thus made, and the Commission 
thought it could without danger introduce 
into the new order the manceuyres on the 
march of which the Emperor Napoleon I. 
had authorized the use at the Camp: of 
Joulogne in 1803, but more with a view of 
completing the perfect instruction of the 
troops than of the frequent employment of 
such manceuvres in actual warfare; for the 
maxim that good infantry can never ma- 
neeuvre with. too much coolness (calme et 
sang-froid) has ever remained a conviction 
with every experienced military man.”’ 

Our Horse-guards might probably haye 
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head-dress a reason for the introduction of 
new manceuyres ; still less would they have 
assigned the lighter head-dress and the new 
manoeuvres as the means for promoting the 
acquisition of ‘‘calme’’ and ‘‘ sang-froid” 
(which we have translated by the word 
‘** coolness”). And strange is it to find that 
the manceuvres by which the Great Emperor 
thought it necessary to exercise his troops 
when preparing for the conquest of England 
should have siept for sixty years, to be resus- 
citated through the experience which the 
French army gained when fighting side by 
side with the English in the Crimea. 

It must be said, indeed, that, although the 
pas gymnastique is the first necessary altera- 
tion mentioned by the Commission, the report 
goes on to say that the troops should be but 
seldom exercised in it, and then only for very 
short distances, and only under circumstances 
when it would be very important to sacrifice 
the precision and regularity of a movement 
to the rapidity of its execution. 

The drill-book proper differs also charac- 
teristically from our own. It begins by 
minute instructions for the formation of a 
regiment, detailing the composition of the 
company, the battalion, and the regiment, and 
leading substantially to the same results as 
our Own system, but varying somewhat in 
detail. It is in the second chapter, contain- 
ing what we call the squad drill, that the 
peculiarity of form chiefly strikes an Kng- 
lishman. It is divided into three parts, each 
containing five separate lessons, with special 
remarks relating to the lessons. Here a 
reason is given for everything. In march- 
ing, the toe of the foot is to be kept low, but 
without affectation, ‘‘ parce que the lowered 
toe stretches the muscles of the thigh, and 
disposes the foot to rest flat ;” it is to be turned 
slightly outward, ‘‘parce que if the feet were 
turned too much out, the body might be made 
unsteady,” &c., &e. These reasons are no 


doubt generally good, but sometimes childish | 


and absurd, as where, for instance, as a reason 
for not requiring the heels actually to touch 
each other, but allowing them to be more or 
less near, it is 
fut-calyed men 
join.” 

Setting aside such absurdities, from which 
the work, considering its great detail, may be 
considered to be particularly free, there is no 
doubt but that these ‘‘ observations” contain 
a great amount of matter especially useful to 
drill instructors, and, indeed, that no man 
with intellect enough to gain that position 
can read them over without becoming fully 
acquainted with the object desired to be ob- 
tained by each position or movement ordered. 

Let us now consider a few points of specific 
difference between the two systems. The 
French scldier’s step is considerably shorter 
than ours. The pas ordinaire, pas accéléré, 
pas gymnastique, are identical with our 
‘slow,’ ‘‘ quick,” and ‘‘ double” marches, 
and; with the exception of the latter, are 
of the same cadence; that being fifteen 
steps per minute quicker than our double, 
goes some way towards making up for 
the inferiority of length. The chapter on Rifle 
Exercisesin the English Drill Book isof greater 
length and detail than in the French, as far 
as regards what we call the Manual exer- 
cise. We, for reasons difficult to understand, 


cannot possibly make them 


the latter instance, the food effectually reaches 
the mouth of the eater, and in the former the 
charge is carefully placed in its proper posi- 
tion in the barrel, and by either mode, with 
as little loss of time as is consistent with 
careful loading. We go again a step beyond 
our neighbours in teaching our men to load 
kneeling; but when we reach the point of 
delivering the fire, we stop short of them, and 


do not attempt to teach such things as oblique | 


or rank-firing. 
appears to be somewhat deficient. Noone will 


dispute the correctness of the proposition the | 


French lay down, that ‘‘ The fire will be either 
direct or oblique.” The latter direction may 
be necessary without changing the front of the 


In this particular our code | 





in the Elizabethan age of Teutonic literature, 
and inferior to none. With us here in Eng- 
land, the fate of the two Dioscuri has been 
very different. While everyscrap of Goethe’s 
has been translated over and over again, some 
of his writings, like ‘‘ Faust,”’ scores of times, 
and others taken in hand by great authors, 
like Coleridge, Jean Paul is all but unknown, 
and appreciated by only a very small number 
of literary students. It is only at this mo- 
ment, more than half a century after it was 
written, thatJ ean Paui’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Titan,” 
to which he devoted ten years—the best of his 


| life—is given to the public in Mr. Charles T. 


' company ; in which case the force of our vol- | 


ley might be weakened for want of a litle | 


instruction ; though half facing- the men to | 


the right or the left before coming to the 
ready, without producing a very complete 
result, would enable the officer to get over a 
difficulty. 
given a great amount of attention, whilst 


we gain some little advantage by kneeling 
our front rank during file firing. The French 


soldier is next carefully taken through the 
bayonet exercise, by means of which his 
acquaintance with the use of his arms be- 
comes complete ; he is then instructed in the 


| principles of dressing and marching in line, 


and the more complicated movements of the 


| wheel, at which point the squad drill termi- 


| 


nates, 

The tendency of the French system is 
doubtless to give the soldier a more perfect 
insight into the theory of his work than ours, 
and to impress him with the necessity of the 
movements laid down. The peculiar organi- 
zation of the national character enabling the 


‘individual soldier to reason on all he does, 


| 


the Commission has wisely taken full adyan- 
tage of this, so as, by means of the carefully 
written reasons for every detail of the drill, 
to train a number of individuals who, whilst 
acting in masses, are especially educated to 
understand why every step is taken and every 
turn made, and are thus enabled to execute 
the orders of their officers with alacrity and 


effect; whilst, at the same time, lest they 


said that ‘‘ knock-kneed and | 


should lose sight of the object in the means 
employed, instructions are constantly given 
not to insist on the details being strictly 
carried out, where such are likely to mar the 
effect of the required movement, And it is 
at least a question whether, for our volunteer 
force in partitular, a manual somewhat more 
in accordance with the French pattern, and 


| appealing somewhat to the intelligence of the 


have two different drills—the one for the long | 


and the other for the short Enfield; and 
whilst our neighbours content themselves 
with teaching their soldiers but five different 
ways of holding the rifle, suchas are adapted 
for parade purposes, allowing to the indivi- 
dual soldier the full scope of his fancy on all 
other occasions, we instruct our men in such 
useful motions as the ‘‘Secure,” ‘“‘ Advance,” 
** Post,” and ‘* Trail.” 

The French Platoon exercise (which, by the 
way, is incorporated with the Manual) results 
in much the same as our own; the details in 
a few instances are differently carried out 
(e.g. full cocking before loading); but not 
more so than in the handling of the fork at 
an English and a French dinner-table. 


In | 


recruit as well as to his obedience, might not 
be adyantageous. 


TITAN: A ROMANCE. 
From the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 


Translated by Cuartrs T. Brooks. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 1013. TZriibner & Co. 18s. 


J held to be the two Dioscuri on the fir- 
mament of German literature. They both 
are deep thinkers as well as marvellous word- 
painters, though their views of the world and 
mankind vary to an extreme degree. To 
Goethe, life and light were synonymous ; 
looking upon all existence in its entirety, he 
saw harmony in the whole, and came to the 
conclusion that all was good. Jean Paul, on 
the other hand, regarding the world in its 
divisions and subdivisions, under the aspect 
of individual cares and sorrows, got deeply 
impressed with the night-side of life. The 
mantle of the poor student of theology hung 
heayily on his shoulders, the sneers and taunts 
of the thoughtless fell deep into his ‘soul, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in yearnings after 
the invisible and the infinite, alternating with 
tearful sorrow and sarcastic contempt of the 
world. In Germany, Jean Paul’s philosophy 
has found numerous admirers, and thonab 
the sixty volumes of romances which he has 
produced are not thumbed by quite so many 
fingers as the about equal number of Goethe's 
poems, novels, and dramas, he is universally 
acknowledged a literary star of the first mag- 
nitude, superior to most of his contemporaries 


39 


To this point the French have | 


Brooks’ translation. 

The romance of ‘‘ Titan’ possesses to a 
high degree all the attractions as well as all 
the faults of Jean Paul's works. The latter 
have been best characterized by one of his 
warmest admirers, Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
‘The Germans themselves,’’ Carlyle says, 
‘find much to bear with in him; and for 
readers of any other nation he is involved in 


almost boundless complexity; a mighty maze, 
| indeed, but in which the plan, or traces of a 


plan, are nowhere visible. Far froin appre- 
ciating and appropriating the spirit of his 
writings, foreigners find it in the highest 
degree difficult to seize their grammatical 


meaning. Probably there is not, in any 
modern language, so intricate a writer: 


abounding, without measure, in obscure 
allusions, in the most twisted phraseology : 
perplexed into endless entanglements and 
dislocations, parenthesis within parenthesis ; 
not forgetting elisions, sudden Wwhitls, quibs, 
conceits, and all manner of inexplicable 
crotchets : the whole moving on in the gayest 
manner, yet nowise in what seem military 
lines, but rather in huge particoloured mob- 
masses.”’ These are great and almost fatal 
defects in a writer who aims at vast popu- 
larity ; but they are counterbalanced on the 
other hand by merits equally prominent. 


Under the haze of thick utterances, and a 


language groaning with indescribable meta- 
phors, there lies such depth of philosophy 
and, above all, such boundless imagination, 
of the noblest and most exalted kind, as may 
well compensate for the seeming crudeness 
of form. <A celebrated writer in the Hdin- 
hurgh Review of June, 1827, expresses this 
happily, in regard to Jean Paul’s masterpiece, 
by saying, ‘‘the romance of ‘Titan’ has 
solid metal enough to furnish whole cir- 
culating libraries.” Mr. Mudie’s customers, 
probably, might not all agree in this theory, 
or be content with its practical execu- 
tion; but it is profoundly true neverthe- 
less. But it is true also that to get at 
Jean Paul’s gold mines of ‘solid metal,” 
much laborious digging is required, of a kind 
which most readers of romances may not be 
willing to devote to the matter. Mr. Carlyle 
truly remarks that ‘‘ the Germans themselves 
find much to bear with in him,” and the 


: _ difficulty is hundredfold increased, of course, 
Y OETHE and Jean Paul ave commonly | 


in the work of transplanting the literary 
treasures into foreign ground. The per- 
plexity in store for superficial novel readers, 
not fond of digging, may be judged from the 
fact, that even among Jean Paul's country- 
men it has been necessary to issue a diction- 
ary to his works, in the form of a goodly 
octavo, containing ‘‘an explanation of all 
the foreign words and unusual modes of 
speech which occur in his writings.” It 
speaks high for the patience of German 
romance-readers, and is a higher tribute still 
to the intrinsic worth of Jean Paul, that even 
this terrible dictionary has not made him 
unpopular. 

Mr. T. Brooks’s translation of ‘‘ Titan” is 
admirable in every respect. The task was a 
most formidable one, as may easily be judged; 
but it has been accomplished with extra- 
ordinary ability and no little judgment. Mr. 
Brooks, who aspires to the title, not merely of 
translator, but of**‘ transplanter,”” was wisely 
determined to preserve the form as well as 
the substance of the original, and at any risk 
not to sacrifice fluency and ease to strength. 
The excuse hé offers that “in his solicitude 
to preserve the true German aroma of its 
native earth, he may haye brought away 
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some part of the soil, and even stones cling- 
ing to the roots,” seems, therefore, entirely 
unnecessary. Jean Paul, if taken at all, 
must be taken in his own garments, and with 
all his ballast about him—which ballast, 
uncouth though it looks, has not a little to 
do with keeping the stately vessel in trim, 
and, therefore, cannot fail to be duly appre- 
ciated by thoughtful readers. As for other 
sections of the reading community, the best 
advice which can be given them is that 
vouchsafed by Punch in ah, oh to matri- 
monial intentions: Don’t—Don’t look at 


PETRONIL ARBITRI SATIRARUM RE- 
LIQUL®, ex Recensione Francisct BveE- 
CHELERI. Berolini, 1862. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


A CCORDING to Niebuhr, Petronius is 

‘the greatest poetical genius that 
Roman literature can boast of after the time 
of Augustus.” This is about as true as the 
statement of the same historian, that Catullus 
is the greatest poet that Rome ever had, 
whether before or after that period. Both 
judgments, however, if interpreted as refer- 
ring to the inherent capacity, rather than 
the actual achievements of each writer, may 
be considered as a proof of deep critical in- 
sight. Concerning the profound intellect 
and creative power of Petronius, there can be 
no manner of doubt among those who are in 
any degree able to appreciate these qualities. 
He left behind him a Kind of comic romance, 
written in something of the style of ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,”’ exhibiting in all their hideous mon- 
strosity, and with much humour, the vices 
and luxury of his corrupted contemporaries. 
Of this we inherit the fragments generally 
called Satyricon, or, more correctly, as by the 
present edition, Satire. Though but a small 
portion of the whole, enough here remains 
to show that the writer was well versed in 
literature, a good critic in the fine arts, anda 
powerful oe of manners. His stern and 
almost photographic accuracy in ‘this last 
branch of art may be compared with that of 
our own too-much-neglected poet, Crabbe. 
The vexed question of the author’s identity 
may, perhaps, now be considered as fairly set 
at rest, and all who, in the absence of plain 
mathematical demonstration, are willing to 
content themselves with reasonable though 
not absolute evidence, are now agreed in 
believing him to be no other than the Petro- 
nius, of whom we possess a short but vivid 
sketch in the Annals of Tacitus, and who, 
doubtless, acquired the cognomen of Arbiter, 
from the fact of his being elegantie arbiter to 


Nero, or, in other words, the director-in-chicf 


of the Imperial pleasures. He seems to have 
been, like the Earl of Rochester, a refined, 
intellectual debauchee, perverting powers 
far greater than those of the courtier of the 
Restoration to purposes of mere self-indul- 

nee and profligacy. In his governorship 
of Bithynia he is said to have shown vigour 
and a capacity for business; but there is no 
reason to doubt that anything like virtue was 
but a mere interlude in his career, and that 
the real profession of his life was vice, de- 
vulgarized and rendered attractive by every 
ornament which money and mental ingenuity 
could supply. The story of his death is cha- 
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racteristic, and being established by the 


authority of Tacitus, may be regarded, as in 
the main, true. Petronius had good reason 
to fear that the influence of Nero’s favourite, 
hin oye was being exerted against him, 
and as the certain consequence of the Empe- 
ror’s disfayour was, to a man in his position, 
death, he determined te anticipate the 


stroke, and thus obviate the horrors of sus- | 


pense. The historian goes on to say, that 
‘* he was by no means in a hurry to despatch 
himself, but having made incisions in his 
veins, he had them bandaged or opened as 
the humour seized him, and spent his re- 
maining time among his friends, neither 
affecting an heroic constancy, nor in discourse 
concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
other doctrines of gg but in ban- 


ueting, versification, an 
chastisement of his slayes,” until at last he 


the reward or) 





| 


| 


sank from exhaustion. He thus preserved 
to the last that air of studied negligence and 
simplicity which during life had made him 
so popular with his friends. 

Such, no doubt, was Petronius Arbiter, 
and the recollection of his character throws 
considerable light upon his writings. It is, 
perhaps, worth while to mention, though 
merely in order to rejéct it, the theory of 
Niebuhr that Petronius lived and wrote in 
the reign of Alexander Severus, or perhaps 
even in that of Gordian. He refers to a 
certain sepulchral inscription, which seems 
to confirm this view, and relies at the same 
time upon the evidence of the degenerate 


to the first point, Dr.. Buecheler shows that 
the inscription in question probably belongs 
to the reign of Tiberius or Claudius; and 


with regard to the second, we ought to re- | 


member that the text abounds with colloquial 
expressions, and exhibits not a few specimens 
of what may even be called Roman slang. 
These are evidently no fair test of the de- 
generacy of thelanguage. Where Petronius 
speaks in his own person he is certainly not 
barbaric, but perhaps as Augustan as 
the subject will permit. In venturing 
thus lightly to pass over Niebuhr’s opinion, 
we do not forget that any doctrine of 
his, however untrue, certainly deserves 
a far more serious refutation than a mere 
counter-assertion; but the weight of au- 
thority now being on the other side, must 
be our excuse for not entering further into 
the controversy. The present editor’s con- 
clusion is that the general style of the work, 
and the metrical systems of the verse with 
which it is occasionally interspersed, show 
conclusively that the author belonged to the 
Neronian era, was a contemporary of Seneca 
and Lucan, and in short the same individual 
of whom we have given a short account 
above. It remains that we should notice, 
as a mere matter of curiosity, the theory of 
Burmann, the editor of the well-known quarto 
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edition of ‘‘ Petronius’”’ at Amsterdam, more | 


than a century ago. 
author of the Satire was a man of holy and 
austere morality, who, horror-stricken at the 
corruption prevailing around him (of which the 


_ English reader may form some conception by 
a perusal of the first chapter of St. Paul’s | 
Epistle to the Romans), determined to brand | 


it by disclosing it in all its staring hideous- 
ness, on the principle that 

Vice is a monster of so foul a mien 

That, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
Asa half-necessary adjunct to this hypothesis, 
he accounts for the mutilations and imper- 
fections of the work by supposing that the 
most immoral passages have been purposely 
selected by the transcribers, and separated from 
thecontéxt. Others, again, think the exactcon- 
trary. But to any one uninfested with what 
Macaulay has stigmatized as the Jwes Boswel- 
liana, the most cursory reading of the Satires 
of Petronius is sufficient to show that the 
author has no claim whatever to be considered 
asa preacher. He is as far below Juvenal in 
this respect as Congreye is below Shake- 
speare. 

The labours of the Berlin editor have been 
chiefly devoted to those points which may be 
considered subsidiary to the formation of a 
good text. It isimpossible not to admire the 


good faith and entire self-forgetfulness with 


which a German applies himself to the edit- 
ing of an ancient author. The first step ap- 
pears to be this—to read diligently everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent, that has ever been 
written concerning him, and to study all acces- 
sible manuscripts, and every previous edition, 
almost letter or letter. The results of this 
conscientious exertion are then given to the 


| world, often, as in this case, without fany 


self-assertion whatever, and generally effect 
some well-ascertained advance of scholarship, 
of which many English editors avail them- 
selves without acknowledgment. The chief 
feature of the volume before us is, as we 
have already intimated, the accurate exami- 
nation of manuscripts. We believe that 
scarcely a single discrepancy remains un- 
recorded. We could have wished, however, 
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| he never wrote amat. 


Latin style of the work itself. With regard | in the world to make a false quantity. It 


that the Editor had, in the text itself, con- 
formed a little more to general custom in 
unimportant metters. There is no good 
reason for writing is rather than his, or 
umeros rather than humeros, though no 
doubt the old transcribers were careless 
enough about such variations. Again, the 
following line, occurring in one of the poems, 
is intended for a scazon:— 
Artis severe si quis amat effectus, 


This is quite in accordance with MS. autho- 
rity; but, at the same time, whether Pe- 
tronius wrote ardet, ambit, adamat, or some 
word yet undiscovered, it is quite certain that 
He was the last man 


cannot be denied, however, that after the 
outrageous licence of Hermann’s edition of 
ZEschylus, a due veneration for MSS. needs 
to be inculcated. It may be safely predicted 
that every future labourer upon Petronius 
will find it necessary to make large use of 
Dr. Buecheler’s edition. The English reader, 
who may desire to make himself acquainted 
with the substance of the most famous sec- 
tion of Petronius, cannot do better than read 
in Mr. Metcalf’s translation of Becker’s 
Gallus the account there given of a Roman 
dinner. 


THE “CODEX SINAITICUS.” 
BIBLIORUM CODEX SINAITICUS PETRO- 
POLITANUS. Auspiciis Augustissimis Im- 
peratoris ALEXANDRI II. Ex Tenebris pro- 
traxit, in Europam transtulit, ad Iuvandas 
atque Illustrandas Sacras Litteras Edidit Con- 


STANTINUS TIsCHENDORF. [Petropoli 1862. 
Four vols. large square folio. Leipzig: C. 7. 
Fleischer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
£34 10s. 


PP \HE four volumes of fac-similes of the 

famous ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,”’ discovered 
by Professor Tischendorf, have at last arrived 
in this country. Only 300 copies of the work 
were printed by the Russian Government, 
which undertook the whole expense; and of 


It was his idea that the | this number, 100 copies were left in the 


hands of Professor Tischendorf, who is selling 
them in the way of trade, at the price above 
marked. Before speaking of the printed 
**Codex”’ now before the public, we must 
say a few words about the history of the im- 
portant manuscript, which has recently en- 
gaged such a large share of attention among 
inglish and German paleographers and 
literary critics. According to Professor 
Tischendorf’s account, he was travelling in 


| Palestine, in the month of May, 1844, and 


| 








while staying in the celebrated monastery of 
St. Catherine, in Mount Sinai, he found the 
first leaves of the ‘‘ Codex.”’ The leaves were 
lying in a waste-basket, standing in the 
middle of the room, fullof old, partly destroyed 
(verdorbenen) manuscripts, in so bad a state 
that two basketsfull had been burnt some 
time previous. ‘The learned Professor im- 
mediately recognised in the fragments thus 
saved from destruction the parts of a Greek 
manuscript of the Bible, of more ancient date 
than any in existence. He met no difficulty 
in purchasing a portion of the precious MSS.., 
recommending the monks, at the same time, 
to take great care of the rest. The fragments 
thus obtained were published at Leipzig, 
and dedicated to King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, who had taker the discoverer under 
his royal patronage. The stir which the publi- 


cation created among Biblical students 
induced Professor Tischendorf to under- 
take another journey to Palestine, 


in 1853, but during which he was unable to 
discover anything of importance in his re- 
searches. Nothing daunted, however, he set 
out on a third pilgrimage of exploration in 
1859, and this time his labours were crowned 
with the most eminent success, owing, in 
great part, to the fact of his being under the 
special protection of Czar Alexander II. and 
his Imperial Consort. Sitting, again, in the 
library of the monastery of St. Catherine, in 
the evening of February 4, 1859, one of the 
monks, the ‘‘ Iconomos,”’ remarked, in the 
course of the conversation, that he possessed 
a copy of the Septuagint, which he at once 
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showed to the Professor. The book was 
wrapped in a piece of red cloth, and proved 


to be what is now known to all the world as | 
the great case of Simonides v. Tischendorf | 


the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus.”’ It consisted of a 
portion of the Old Testament, the whole of 
the New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and part of the Pastor of Hermas, all in the 
most ancient Greek uncial characters. The 
entire MSS. were in loose leayes, 346 in 
number, without binding, and only held 
together by the red cloth. Having received 
permission to take the treasure up to his own 
room in the monastery, Professor Tischendorf 


Kpistle of Barnabas, as the rarest part of 
the whole, it being known only in an im- 
perfect Latin translation to the Christian 
world. ‘This task finished, he also copied the 
fragment of the Pastor of Hermas, reckoned 
to be of equal value with Barnabas, 
and the original of which was 
supposed to be entirely lost, except in 
such disputed MSS. as Dr. Simonides brought 
from Mount Athos, in 1855. On the next 
day, the 5th of February, Professor Tischen- 
dorf had a long conversation with the head 
of the monastery, the result of which was 
that he was allowed to copy the whole of the 
“Codex” at his leisure in Cairo. Soon 
after, it was resolved by the inmates of the 
convent of St. Catherime’s to present the 
original manuscript to Czar Alexander II., 
not, indeed, as sicaiahe property, but for 
purposes of publication, under the condition 
that it should be restored after this object 
had become accomplished. The treasure 
thereupon wandered to St. Petersburg, and 
the original having been reproduced in type 
cast for the purpose, the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus” 
is now given to the world as ‘‘ Codex Sina- 
iticus Petropolitanus.” So far Professor 
Tischendorf’s account. 

Now comes a curious story told by Dr. 
Simonides, and given to the world in a letter 
written by him to the Guardian of September 
3, 1862. Dr. Simonides asserts nothing less 
than that the famous ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,” 
discovered by Professor Tischendorf, is a 
forgery, dating from the year 1840, and com- 
mitted by the Doctor's own hands. His 
statement is that the monks of the convent 
in Mount Athos, desiring to make a present 
to Czar Nicholas I. of Russia, ‘‘in grateful 
acknowledgment of the gifts which had 
from time to time been offered to the monas- 
tery,’ commissioned him to write a copy of 


the Old and New Testaments, together with | 


the remains of the Apostolic Fathers, in 
ancient characters, the text collated from 
various sources. Simonides, with the assist- 
ance of some other monks, partly carried out 
the task, but did not finish the whole work, 
‘‘because the supply of old parchment 
ran short.” The idea of presenting the copy 
to the Czar was given up ultimately, and it 
remained in the possession of Simonides, who 
finally made a present of it to the patriarch 
Constantius, of Constantinople, which latter 


acknowledged the receipt by a polite letter | 


inclosing 25,000 piastres. Constantius sent 
the work to the monastery in Mount Sinai; 
‘‘and there,” Dr. Simonides says, ‘‘ I found 
it myself, in 1852, and begged the librarian 
to inform me how the monastery had acquired 
it; but he did not appear to know anything 
of the matter, and I, for my part, said nothing.” 
Dr. Simonides finishes by stating that ‘‘ any 
person learned in paleography ought to be 
able to tell at once that the famous ‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus’ is a manuscript of the present 
age..... In various places I marked in 
the margin the initials of the different MSS., 
from which I had taken certain passages and 
readings, and these initials appear to have 
greatly bewildered Professor Tischendorf, 
who has invented several highly ingenious 
methods of accounting for them.’’ Moreover, 
the Doctor brings forward as witness one 
‘**Kallinikos Hieromonachos,” who affirms. 
in a letter, dated Alexandria, October 15, 1862, 
and published in the Guardian, that ‘the 
wise Greek Simonides has written with his 
own hands the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, dis- 
covered by Professor Tischendorf.” ‘ Kal- 
linikos” states that he is positive on the 


_ subject—“‘ inasmuch as I myself saw him, in 


in Athos.” Here the matter ends, leaving 


unsettled. 


‘‘Codex’”’ which have just been issued, are 
printed by Giesecke and Devrient, of Leipzig, 
_and of high typographical perfection, but 
otherwise very simple in appearance, bound 
in ordinary calico, and with nothing ‘ Im- 
_perial’’ in outward look. The first volume 
| contains Prolegomena in Latin, extending 


| paper, and embodying the history of the 


notes. This is followed by twenty-one plates 
of lithographical facsimiles, on parchment, 
illustrating the handwriting of the Sinaitic 
Codex, and comparing it with that of other 


II., containing 87 pages, entirely printed 
on parchment, contains the Old Testament, 
| begmning with a fragment of the First 
| Book of Chronicles, chaps. ix. to xi.; followed 
| by Tobit, from chap. ii. to the end; the First 
) and Fourth Book of Maccabees; parts of 
| Isaiah and Jeremiah, and various fragments 
_ from the Minor Prophets. The whole of this 
' second yolume is printed in four columns, of 
which more anon. ‘The third volume, con- 
taining 112 pages, of two columns each, 
comprises the Psalms, the Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticles, Wisdom of Solomon, 
Wisdom of Sirach, and Job, all of them 


complete. Finally, Volume LV., made up 
of 148 pages, in four columns, has the 


entire New Testament, and moreover the 
complete Epistle of Barnabas, and the first 
part of the Pastor of Hermas. The arrange- 
ment of the last volume somewhat differs 
from that of our Authorized version. First 
in the New Testament stand the Gospels, 
then the Epistles of St. Paul, then the Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, and Revelation, and next 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and the fragments 
of the Pastor. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
comes before those to Timothy ; but in other 
respects the order is the usual one. 

With regard to the antiquity of the 
** Codex,” Professor Tischendortf is of opinion 
that it is of the fourth century, but adds that 
it is ‘‘ doubtful whether the MS. was written 
before or after the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury.” Accepting this statement, the ‘‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus”’ must be pronounced one hundred 
| years older than our own famous Alexandrine 
Codex. Among the evidences for the ex- 
treme antiquity of the former, the Professor 
mentions, first, the character of the writing, 
which accords with the oldest specimens, and 
as such is without large capitals, points, and 
other artificial distinctions, all which made 
their appearance in the fifth century of our 
era. A second proof of the age of the 
**Codex Sinaiticus,” Professor Tischendorf 
sees in the number of columns on a page, 
which is believed to indicate the period of 
transition from rolls to books in the present 
form. It has been noticed already that in 
some parts the MS. has four columns on a 
page, but in the poetical books only two. 
Other evidences of the early date of the 
‘**Codex,” according to the discoverer, are 
the peculiarities of spelling, the order of the 
books of the New Testament, the form of the 
inscriptions and subscriptions, the character 





of the emendations, the absence originally of | 
E and partial efforts of our dictionary-makers, 


Jusebian 
It is 


the Ammonian sections and of the 
canons, and the apocryphal additions. 


well known that during an early period in the | 


spent the whole night in copying out the | over some sixty pages, printed on thick | 


ancient documents of the same kind. Volume | 


and other places, where there are consider- 


The four volumes of facsimiles of the | 
Biblical manuscript 


discovery of the MSS., together with other | 








| 


| 
| 





history of the Church the Epistle of Barnabas | 
and the Pastor of Hermas were received by | 


many worshippers along with the canonical 
books, and it was only in the middle of the 
fourth century that the Council of Laodicea 
enjoined that ‘‘uncanonical books should 
not be read in the church.” To the preced- 
ing proofs, the Professor adds the fact of the 


_known to be most ancient. For example, 
Mark xvi. closes with verse 8, and the re- 
maining twelve verses are wanting. So also 
_in Eph. i. 1; in John viii., in the story of 
the woman taken in adultery; in John 1. 7, 


41 


| pose now to notice. 


/recurrence of certain readings, which are | 


' able 


1840, in the month of February, writing it | 


variations of undoubted antiquity, 
mostly in shorter form than the later versions. 
On all these grounds, Professor Tischendorf 
assigns to the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus”’ a con- 
siderably higher age than that of any other 
now known to the 
world. 

An absolute judgment as to the age and 
genuineness of the newly discovered 
‘* Codex” can scarcely be given at the pre- 
sent moment.* The original is all but in- 
accessible to the leading paleographical and 
philological authorities of Europe; and the 


- now published fac-similes, however valuable 


they may be otherwise, must be insufficient 
to settle such doubts as those raised by Dr. 
Simonides. Nevertheless, it is certainly in 
favour of Professor Tischendorf that his 
statements find support among at least nine- 
tenths of the savans on the Continent, and 
seem to be very generally accepted also as 
true in this country. On the other hand, 
the character of Dr. Simonides, as is well 
known, does not stand very high, though his 
ability for imitating—not to use a harsher 
word—ancient documents is undoubted. 
Under all these circumstances, it must be left 
to posterity to decide for or against the ‘“‘Codex 
Sinaiticus.” 


WEDGWOOD’S ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGY. 


A DICTIONARY* of ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGY. By Hens_eren Wepewoon, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A—D.) Vol. II. (E—P). 

Triibner and Co. 14s. each. 


W* can well imagine the state of excited 
‘Y expectation with which a Layard, or 
any other discoverer ofan old marble, watches 
the uncovering of first the foot, then the body, 
and at last the features of the king, or king- 
like bull, that is laid bare to his eager eye, 
revealing to him the work of mind and hand 
of men who thought and hoped and felt in 
times far back; and it seems to us that no 
less interest should be shown in the discoy- 
eries and investigations of the Etymologist 
here on English soil. For he too seeks for 
works of art formed by men of old, men not 
strangers to us, but bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, who from Northern hill and 
Southern plain have bequeathed us the trea- 
sures of their life and toil. No dead stone 
does the Etymologist show us, formed by the 
sediment of mighty waters, cut into shape by 
flint or steel, but living words, born from 
the throats of living men, moulded into shape 
by innumerable lips of love or tongues of 
hate, the utterances of spiritual ‘beings, 
breathing forth blessings or cursings, aspi- 
rations, fancies, home cares, or idle whims. 
“Tf,” says Bacon, ‘‘the invention of the 
ship was thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, 
and consociateth the most remote regions in 
participation of their fruits, how much more 


_are letters to be magnified, which, as ships, 


pass the vast seas of time, and make ages 
so distant to participate of the wisdom, illu- 
minations, and inventions, the one of the 
other.” Yet every Englishman is obliged to 
confess that hitherto the words of his native 
tongue have not been worthily studied by 
the ownersof them. Setting aside the poor 


among whom, though, we should give Bailey 
the most honourable place, we had till 
lately little left besides the random guesses of 
Horne Tooke and Fox Talbot to guide the 
studier of our words. Three years ago Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood came forward to try 
and meet our wants by publishing the first 
volume (A—-D) of the work which we pur- 
His mathematical and 
classical career at Cambridge, attested by his 
Fellowship at Christ’s, and his many pre- 
liminary studies printed in the Philological 
Society’s Proceedings and Transactions, led 
us to expect a book of much interest, and we 
were not disappointed. We find him not one 
of the Shibboleth school, who say that an 
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etymologist must at every word repeat Rask’s 
law (which they call Grimm’s), and put down 
only the cognate forms which conform to that 
law; must never dispute what Diez or Bopp 
says, and never compare an English word 
with another out of the Indo-European 
family, as the Altaic, i.e. Finn, Hungarian, 
&ec., and must never inquire into the origin 
of a root, but be satisfied that it exists ‘‘ by 
nature.” Mr. Wedgwood belongs to a wider 
school, which, while giving its due value to 
Rask’s law in the Aryan family, believes that 
there is one law for the human mind in the 
creation of words, and that therefore the 
etymologist may draw his sound-analogies 
from any language, whenever the logical 
analogy of meaning justifies him in so doing. 
This one law (which has been termed the 
imsonic, from the Latin bases, im. of imitate, 
Gr. mi-me, and son sound) is—that words or 
names for things are made by man’s articulate 
imitation and expression of the inarticulate 
sounds outside of him, and the interjectional 
sounds from within him; that these names are 
applied to the things making such sounds in 
nature, and causing such sounds from man ; 
and that they are then transferred to objects 
within the range of sense that make no 
sounds (as of bright=noisy, to light*), and 
to objects above the range of sense (as spirit= 
breath, to the soul of man). 


On reading Mr. Wedgwood’s work we | 


cannot help feeling that a fresh and inde- 
pendent mind has gone over the list of Eng- 
lish words, has been attraqgjed by many, and 
has followed these up to their sources, and 
out through their different channels of mean- 
ing, with rare diligence and happy intuition; 
but other words, perhaps as attractive to us, 
are left out altogether, or scarcely touched. 
As an instance of what we mean, let us takea 
word which illustrates the comparative honesty 
of our early kings and rulers, when contrasted 
with the rascality of continental sovereigns, 
and may therefore explain to some extent 
the cause of our commercial greatness (shall 
we add the desire of the Greeks for Prince 
Alfred ?)—the word bullion. This Mr. Wedg- 
wood shows to have first meant a boss, or 
bubble of metal, as it were,—-‘‘ bu/lions and 
ornaments of plate engraven, a bullion of 
copper set on bridles or poitrels for an orna- 





ment—Baret’s Alveary;” and he rightly | 


or bubbling of boiling water. The secon 

meaning is ‘‘a kind of gold and silver lace, 

doubtless from Fr. bouillon, in the sense of a 
uff or bunch, from the puffy texture of this 
ind of lace.”” The third is 


Gold or silver uncoined. Considerable difficulty has 
been felt in accounting for the word in this sense, from 
the use of the equivalent terms,—/i//on in French, and 
vellon in Spanish, in the sense of base metal, silver mixed 
with a large alloy of copper. The original meaning of 
the word bullion, billon, was the mint or office where the 
precious metals were reduced to the proper alloy, and 
converted into stamped money, from the Latin bulla, a 
seal. In this sense the word appears in our earl 
statutes. The 9 Ed. III., st. 2, c. 2, provides that a 
= ** puissent sauvement porter 4 les eschanges ou 

’ — en plate,” &c., for the purposes of ex- 
change. The 27 Ed. III., st. 2, c. 14, provides ‘‘ que 
toutz marchauntz puissent sauvement porter A nostre 
bullione ou a nous eschanges. ...’’ In these and other 
statutes all trafficking in coin was forbidden, except at 
the bullion or exchange of the king; and similar restric- 
tions were enforceil in France, where the tampering with 
the coin was carried to a much greater extent than in 
England, insomuch as to earn for Philippe le Bel the 
title of le fuux monnoyenr. Hence, among the French 
the carrying to the dil/on their decried money became a 
familiar operation of daily life, and porter au billon, mettre 
au billon, are metaphorically applied to things that re- 
quire remaking. The decried coin brought to be melted 
up was termed ‘‘monnaie de billon.”” (Cf. Cotgrave’s 
billon, base, cryed downe, or called-in coin, which either 
hath no silver in it, or not so much as it should have] and 
hence dillon and the equivalent Spanish ve//on were very 
early used to signify the base mixture of which such coin 


| 
| 
| 
treats it as an imsonic word, from the sangre | 
| 
| 





was made, or generally a mixture of copper and silver. 
In England the fortunes of the word have been dif- 
ferent, and the Mint being regarded chiefly asthe authority 
which determined the standard of the coin, the name of 
bullion has been given to the alloy or composition of the 
eurrent coin permitted by the Bullion or Mint. Thus 
billon is translated in Torriano’s dictionary (4.p. 1687), 
‘‘lega, legaggio di metallo.”” From metal of standard 
fineness the signification has naturally passed in modern 
times to all gold and silver designed for the purpose of 


coinage. 


Now compare with this full and satisfactory 
treatment of bullion, the article on Brother :— 





* Compare here these imsonic words applied to colour, 
from Pott’s Déppelung p. 87-8, Siamese ‘tan black- 
ish ; Hawaiian, ua-ula red; Tonga, ooli-ooli black } Ota- 
heitan, oole-e0le, yellow; 


Brorner.—A term widely spread through the branches 
of the Indo-Germanic stock; Sanscr. bhratri; Zend. 
brata; Gael. brathair; W. brawd; Slavon, brate; Latin 
Srater. 


One feels at first disappointed that a word 
so dear to all of us should receive such slight 


i 


| 


treatment, and one is inclined to grumble a | 


little accordingly ; but a little reflection shows 
us that this would be unreasonable, for Mr. 
Wedgwood has given us just what it was 


safe to give us, and no more ; just enough to | 


verify ‘* Rask’s Law of the change of Skr. 
p. to Lat. f-’ It would have been easy 
enough to have gone on, and said with others, 
that these words come from the Sanskrit bhri, 
to support, but our author’s conscientious- 
ness and modesty—characteristics so strongly 
marked of all his work—have saved him and 
us from this mistake. Bhri, with the suffix 
tri,.can only form bhartri, which word occurs 
in the sense of protector, husband, king, «c., 
and is not the same as Dhrdtri, brother. 


See the remarks in the review of Pott’s 


‘** Doppelung,” in Tur READER of last week. 

But we do have sometimes to regret Mr. 
Wedgwood’s practice of omitting familiar 
words of classical origin. We turn to his 
second yolume for the word Family, in its 
wrincipal use one of the holiest words of our 
agains, and in the tracking of which 
upwards into its present light of love from 
the original blackness of its meaning of a 
‘*slave gang,” we promise ourselves a rare 
treat. But it is absent from Mr. Wedgwood’s 
pages. It is a classical word, and he supposes 
us to know all about it. We can only beg 
him in his third volume, and in the new 
editions of his first and second yolumes—that 
cannot fail to be called for—to pity our 
ignorance and have compassion on the short- 
ness of our memories. However, though we 
do not find family, we do find a large number 


_ of our best and strongest words; and the treat- 
ment of the followimg in his second volume 


is, so far as we know, quite original, and for 
the most part satisfactory :—Kast, entice, 
farthingale, ferret, fetchcandle, form, foul, 
frill, gala, galligaskins, gazette, geason, 
goblin, guild (1, a feast, 2, a company, W. 
guyl), gaol, gun, ham, hem, hanker, harangue, 
harridan, hinder, hobby, hocus-pocus (see App. 
too); keel the pot; leach, lollipops, mad, 
mangle, massive, mastiff, many, menial, 
miff, mote, moth, mouldy, nasty, oat, pam, 
omen paste, pester, pickle, pillory, pout, 
proud, pulley, punch—though for proud the 
Sanskritist would affirm that his derivation of 
praudha from the preposition pra, Latin pre, 
and wdha lifted, from wah, the Latin veh-ere, 
was clear and indisputable, especially as 
praudha has the secondary meaning, bold, 
confident. 

From the above list we quote gazette, 
harangue, miff, muff, for three of these give 
examples of Mr. Wedgwood’s distinctive 
method of referring words to imsonic roots, 
and the gazette article also shows the reader 
how wrong it would be to call Tre READER 
a ‘‘ gazette,” a thing ‘of idle chattings or 
vain prattlings.”’ 

‘Gazette. Commonly derived from gazetta, a small 
Venetian coin, supposed to have been the price of the 
original newspaper. But the value of the gazetta was so 
small (‘not worth a farthing of ours ’—-F'1.) that it never 
could have been the price either of a written or printed 
sheet. The radical meaning of the word is shown in It. 
gazetta, gazette, all manner of idle chattings or vain prat- 
tlings, but now generally used for running reports, daily 
news, intelligences, and advertisements as are daily in- 
vented and written unto foreign nations, viz. from Venice, 
Rome, and Amsterdam.—Fl. The object of the gazette 
was to communicate the political chit-chat of the day. 
The origin of the word is a representation of the chatter- 
ing sound of birds or voice, constituting a wide-spread 


root in very different classes of language. Prov. gasar, 
gazalhar, Fr. jaser, to tattle, It. gazza, a magpie or chatter- 





| pie (as it is provincially called from its chattering 





voice) ; gazzerare, gazzolere, gazzettare, to chatter as a 
pie or a jay, to prate—Fl.; Fr. gazouiller to twitter, to 
murmur ; Pol. gadac, to talk, gadu-gadu, chit-chat; Malay 
kata-kata, discourse; Hung. csafora, noise, racket; 
csacsogni, to chatter or prattle, ceacsogdény, a chatter-box, 
magpie, jack-daw.”’ 

**Hananeve. The OFr. raison. M. Lat. ratio, were used 
in the sense of discourse. Bel commenc¢a mult sa raison,— 
Benoit. Chron. Norm. 22895. Hence araisoner, aresner, 
aresnier, arainer, to address one, to discourse, 


Loa li que mot ae sonast 
Se li Sires l'aresonast. Fab, et Contes, ii, 86. 


He advised that he should not utter a word if his Lord 
should address him. 


Ne desprise t 
Sais arconies tee douseiaes t.—Ib, ii, 190, 
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Si se leva que tuit le veient 
Et od benigne araisnement, _ 
Lor commence a tuz a retraire 
Son grand besoin et stun afaire. 
Chron, Norm, ii. p. 410. 


It was then spelt with a g instead of s, aregnier, giving 
rise to E. arraign. Araisner, aregnier, parler raison, faire 
rendre compte, dialoguer, haranguer.—Roquef. Saul 
areinnad Samuel,—addressed him.—Livre des_ Rois. 
Arregnando consuluit, i. e. ratiocinando.—Duc. ; 

** Next, by a change similar to that which we see in Sc. 
ring for reign, OF. benyng for benign (Squire of low Degree), 
aregnier was converted into It. aringare, the origin of Fr. 
harangue. A precisely similar change is seen in OFr. 
maingnée, Sc. mengyie, from maisnée.—Chron, Norm. 2. 
5428. 

‘* The usual derivation, to which Diez adheres, is from 
the notion of addressing a ring, the initial of 4 of Fr. 
haranguer being explained from the ON, hringr.”’ 


**Mirr. Ill-humour, displeasure, but usually in a 
slicht degree. G. muffen, of dogs, to growl, to bark, 
thence to look surly or gruff, to mop and mow.—Kiittner. 
Swab. muff, with wry mouth; Swiss miipfen, to wrinkle 
the nose, to deride; Castrais miffa, to snulf. Snuffing the 
air through the nose is a sign of anger and ill-temper. 
G. schnupfen, schnuppen, to be offended with a thing, to 
ake it ill, to snuff at it.’’ 


** Murr, 1, ro Murrie. To muffle, to wrap up the mouth 
or face.—B. And by extension to wrap up in a more 
general sense. Du. muffle, a winter glove or sleeve, a muff 
or warm wrap for the hands, 

‘It is exceedingly difficult to say decidedly whether 
the verb to muffle is directly from Fr. mufle, the snout or 
muzzle, mouffle, the chaps—Trevoux (as to muzzle, to bind 
the snout, from the substantive muzzle) ; or whether the 
name is not taken from causing the person muffled up to 


muffle, or speak indistinctly. To muffle, to stutter, or speak 


unintelligibly—B., to muff, muffle, to speak indistinctly ; 
to maffle, to stammer, to mumble.—Hal. Du. maffelen, 
moffelen, Rouchi moufeter, to move the jaws or lips, It 
is in favour of the last explanation that Swab. mummel 
was a muffler of white linen covering the face up to the 
eyes ; mummeln, to mumble, to speak unintelligibly. But 
whichever be the true account of the matter the ultimate 
origin is the same, as Fr. mule, moufle, like so many other 
names of the mouth and face, are from the muttering 
sounds made by the action of the jaws, — by 
forms like those above mentioned. See Muzzle. 

**2, A fool.—Nares. A stupid fellow.—Hal. Du. maf, 
dull, lazy, or what makes one so, (of the weather) sultry. 
Jemand voor het mafje houden, to make afoolof one. Prov, 
E. maffling, a simpleton, from maffle, to stammer, and 
perhaps a muff may in the same way form muff, muffle, 
to speak indistinctly.” 


From these extracts the reader will see 
what manner of man Mr. Wedgwood is, and 
what range of ground he covers. The Imsonic 
theory which he has adopted, and the work- 
ings of which he has carefully tracked, is the 
true one, so far as the writer of this review 
can judge, and will, in time, be found 


sufficient to explain the origin of most (if 


not all) words, and the diversities of their 
meaning. The writer has studied Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Papers for many years, and his 
Dictionary since it appeared, and does not 
hesitate to say that it is the best book on 
English etymology yet written, and worthy 
to be on the shelyes of every scholar and 
student.in England. Moreover, this place is 
claimed for the book whether the student 
reject the Imsonic theory or not, for in no 
other English work is so much historical and 
comparative matter brought together for the 
illustration of the etymologies of the English 
words with which it deals, 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN 
AFRICA. 
( Continued.) 


N our last number we mainly confined our 
remarks to Livingstone and the Niassa 
Lake; in thepresent article we willoccupy our- 
selves with other travellers who are dispersed 
about the eastern portion of Africa. Van der 
Decken has been busily engaged at Mombas 
since his visit to the snow-besprinkled moun- 
tain of Kilimanjaro, in making preparations 
for an expedition to the more distant and far 
more important mountain Kenia. In the 
same region, an expedition of Indian naval 
officers is engaged upon one of the large 
streams to the north of Mombas, which, like 
the Juba and the Ozi, ae to admit of 
navigation to a considerable distance and 
urgently demands investigation. 

The chief interest of East African discovery 
now centres in the expedition of Speke, who 
with his companion Grant was last heard: of 
in September 1861, at S. lat. 3 deg. just to 
the south of the Victoria Nianza Lake. In 
his tedious journey to this comparatively 
small distance, he had experienced all the 
obstructions familiar to the readers of 
African travel, though new to his own 
experience. In that very samé_ region 
where, two years previously, he had tra- 
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velled with perfect liberty, he has now been 
detained for months by famine, desertion, 
plunder, and severe fever. Mutability 
is characteristic of the barbarous tribes of 
Africa. Because a road is open to travellers 
in one year, there is no reliance to be placed 
on its security in the next. We cannot help 
thinking that Speke was rendered too san- 
guine by the successes of his first expedition, 
to realize the difficulties of the great journey 
to the White Nile upon which he is now en- 
gaged. He and his companions have many 
hardships to undergo, and it will probably be 
long before they emerge into the light of 
civilization ; but there seems no reason for 
alarm about their safety. Their prestige of 
success has certainly been tarnished ; their 
losses of property, the money of those parts, 
has been serious; but at the date of the 


their latest letters, Speke had recovered | 


from illness, his scattered party was reunited ; 
good interpreters had been engaged, and he 
Was again on the adyanee. 

Many efforts are made to succour Speke 
from the North, and possibly, in doing so, 
to anticipate his discovery of the sources of 
the White Nile. Thechief of these expeditions 
are those of Petherick and Baker. 
has the advantage of long familiarity with the 
White Nile and the position of British Consul 
to the Soudan; but he travels with so large a 
party, including his wife, that his movements 
may be embarrassed when he arrives at 
Gondakoro, where river navigation ends and 
foot journeying must begin. 
author of the ‘Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon,” has started by himself on the same 
quest as Petherick, after several months’ 
exciting sport in the country watered by the 
tributaries of the Atbara River. A large part 
of this district is new to geographers; we 
now learn that few districts remain in Africé 


where first-rate elephant shooting, and other 


sports of thé highest class, can be enjoyed so | 


readily as there. Abyssinia and its neigh- 
bourhood are brought very near to us by 
modern lines of communication. Massowa, 
its port on the Red Sea, is in regular commu- 
nication with Suez; while those who prefer 
reaching it by way of the Nile find a regular 
service of camel posts, which conyey them from 
a station between the first and second cata- 


racts, by a hard twelve days’ journey across | 


the Bishari desert, to the confluence of the 
Atbara and the Nile. 

To return to the expeditions in search of 
Speke. At a few days’ sail above the mouth 
of the Atbara, we reach, as is well known, 
the confluence of the Blue and White Niles, 
and the great town of Khartum, which 
is the Ultima Thule of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Here, at a distance by river of 
nearly 2000 miles from Alexandria, or at 


twice the distance of the second cataract, is | 


the starting point of the ivory traders. They 
equip boats, and engage armed crews, and 
traffic for a distance of yet another 1000 miles, 
among the barbarous nations of the White 
Nile: a succession of rapids impede further 
navigation. There is no reason to suppose 
that any white traveller has penetrated eighty 
miles to the south of Gondakoro, where these 
rapids begin, and which is itself in about the 
fourth degree of N. latitude. As for the 
strange route-map appended by Mr. Petherick 
to his book, and copied, without question, 
even in Mr. Keith Johnston’s atlas, there 
appears no doubt that that gentleman, owing 
to his ignorance of all methods of astrono- 
mical determinations, was enormously erro- 
neous in his estimates, and that his furthest 
station, instead of being on the Equator, and 
far to the westward of the Nile, was, in fact, 


not more than three or four days’ march to | 


the 8. W. of Gondakoyro. 

We have thus traced the courses of the 
principal travellers now in the field, from the 
Atbara to the Zambesi; let us consider what 
insight we have gained by their experiences 
into the condition of the natives that inhabit 
that vast region. We may assert without 
fear of exaggeration, that nearly every part 
of Eastern Africa of which we have received 
certain information, is at this moment vexed 
by brutal wars. And we are further bound 


The former | 


Mr. Baker, the | 


to admit that their causes are discouraging 
to the arguments of those who believe that the 
panacea of African ills is the suppression of 
the foreign slave trade and the introduction 
of foreign commerce. First,. as to the 
White Nile. We hear of numerous traders 


hundred men in search of ivory. 
gains of successful traffic are enormous, the 
risks to life and health are desperate; con- 
sequently the ventures are mainly under- 
taken by reckless men. The crews are en- 
listed in Khartum, which one 


is 





| their misdoings are a curse to the natives 
| with whom their masters traffic. The greed 
| of the ivory dealers, the inhumanity of their 
| crews, and the turbulence of the natives are 
| predisposing causes to continual and savage 

mélées. The negroes give frequent offence : 
| this is retaliated by merciless onslaught 
| followed by plunder, which perpetuate the 
| dispositions that led both to the offence and 
| to the retaliation. Innocent actions are con- 
| strued into guilty ones, in order that the 
| crews of the trading vessels may have a show 
| of reason for their inhumanity and robberies. 
| In short, we learn from numerous inde- 


pendent sources—-German ‘nglish, ane 
pendent G , Englisl nd 
| French—that the White Nile is one scene of | 


_lawléssness, beginning at a comparatively 


short distance above Khartum, and extend- | 
the kitchen, the Government office, the club, 


ing further than Gondakoro. ‘The slave- 
trade is rife, but is harmless as a cause of 
disturbance. It is not developed to an ex- 
“tent that tempts one tribe to make war on 
its neighbour solely to procure slaves for the 
market. The captives acquired in the White 
Nile are only one result of the marauding 
' attacks of the ivory-traders and their crews. 


retaliation; the objects of robbery are those 
things of yalue which come nearest to hand- 

it may be ivory, it may be slaves, or any- 
| thing else. 
| The foreign slave trade is still active along 
| the coast of Eastern Africa, between Zanzibar 
| and the Zambesi; but the causes that led to 
| the disputes which intercepted the progress 
of Speke, and to those which put a stop to 
the advance of Livingstone, are wholly un- 
connected with it. The first case was due to 
| a disputed succession to a chieftainship, to a 
| famine, and to a weakening of the power of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
mere marauding attack. 
| of two tribes, in which the members of the 
| University Mission on the banks of the Shiré, 
| 


The embroilment 


took an unfortunate part, was due to the 
_ejyectment of one of them from their homes, 
by the onslaught of a third. 

F. G. 
ART. 
I.—MR. LEECH’S GALLERY. 

N R. LEECH’S Gallery of Sketches in Oil 
y was closed yesterday, after a most 
successful season. Although these sketches 
were but enlarged fac-similes of those with 
which we have been long familiar in the pages 
| of Punch, yet they were touched by the 
|master’s hand, and thus attracted us by a 
| fresh interest. é 
These sketches have formed one of the most 

popular exhibitions in London, and deservedly 
| 80; they pander to no false tastes, but, through 

the medium of an essentially English humour, 
| lead our sympathies in the right direction ; 
| and the influence they have upon us tends to 
| make us more kindly and genial and tolerant 

to our brethren, less satisfied with and more 

humble in ourselves. 





Mr. Leech’s genius as an artist is 
|unique. He has many imitators; but 
| the difference between them and _ their 


prototype is one not of degree, but of kind. 
| There is a breadth about his view of the 
life of his generation which will make his 
' collected works an epitome of that life, for 
the delight and instruction of the generations 
toceme. It is a gross blunder to call him a 
caricaturist ; he isa great artist. A moment's 
reflection will convince us of the difference 


sailing with armed crews, of perhaps one | 


The | 


caricaturists of the last century. His range 
of observation is bounded by no class or 
condition of life, but embraces all in a 
atholic view. Whether he exhibits to us a 
Duchess in her carriage, whose tall flunkey 
is pealing away at a knocker in Belgravia, or 
some urchin children in a go-cart, requesting 
‘Jemima ’’ to knock at the door of an empty 


| house, he makes us feel, what we are too apt 
to forget, that there is the same human 


of the | 


greatest sinks of iniquity upon earth, and | 
better. 


that exists between him and the vulgar 
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nature in both cases. He sows no division 
among us. We all like one another better 
when in his company. He has taught all 
classes to know each other and themselves 
He is only severe upon falsehood, 
which he does not spare in any shape; he is 
fond of exposing pretension and assumption, 


_ but he rejoices in modesty and pluck. 


| ground of his figures, 


His progress as an artist has been re- 
markably sustained. It is by turning to his 
early drawings in Punch, that we become 
conscious of his advance. Lis work is, and 
always was, free from any vestige of vul- 
garity; but of late there has been a more 
complete and just sense of the fitness of 
what we may call the accessories, or back- 
A lady’s boudoir has 


' always the indications of such furniture or, 


_ place. 


knick-knacks as would be found in such a 
The bedroom of Vaterfamilias pre- 


| sents the picture of the comfortable middle- 


class matrimonial apartment. The nursery, 


' will all be found in Mr. Leech’s sketches to 


| remarkable delicacy and taste. 


have the salient “points touched off with a 
Of his hunt- 
ing fields, his watering places, his Scotch 
salmon streams, we need not speak : they 
are happily immensely popular; which indi- 
cates a healthy love of nature in the nation 


| They murder, burn, and rob under colour of | at large, whose sympathies haye been so truly 


| touched by them. 


Mr. Leech hardly required an exhibition 
to make hin better known to us. We 
all rejoice to welcome him every week, 
and long may it be our privilege to 
do so, in the pages of Punch. Nor do we 
think that our estimate of his ability can be 


‘raised by such a reproduction of his works. 


Their merit is independent of size or colour ; 


| we have just as great pleasure in looking over 


The latter was a | 





the sinall woodcuts; and from them we form 
as high an opinion of his power as we are 
ever likely to do by subjecting them to any 
process of reproduction. 

But we are cheered to think that this ex- 
hibition has been succesful, and profitable at 
the same time, to an artist who will be 
remembered long after most of his contem- 
poraries haye been forgotten. 


Il.—WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS—LANCASHIRE 


RELIEF FUND. 

NHE appeal from Lancashire has been 
responded to by the Artists and Ama- 

teurs of the kingdom in a characteristic 
manner. One Exhibition, consisting of Water- 
colour paintings, chiefly by professional 
artists, is now open in New Bond Street. 
Another, to consist of Works by Artists and 
Amateurs, either in Oil or Water-colours, is 
announced to open, early in the week, at 
the Gallery in Suffolk Street. It would be 
difficult and invidious to estimate the value 


of such contributions as these. One man 
does nothing without hard brain work; 


another flings away, without much care, 
sketches that cost little effort in their manu- 
facture. To each man his own sacrifice is 
well known; and it is for us to receive the 
general result, appreciating and interpreting 
kindly each man’s offering. Every picture 
is a free gift from the Artist; and the whole 
collection is to be sold, either privately or by 
means of guinea subscription tickets, on 
the plan of the Art Union of London. We 
trust a handsome sum will be realized in 
favour of our Lancashire brothers. An ac- 
knowledgment to Lancashire is due from 
Artists especially. For some years past, the 
support of Art has chiefly come from the 
populous districts in the North. The works 
in Bond Street testify generally to a sense of 
this obligation. The contributions are often 
among the best works of their respective 
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authors; and a genuine interest in the distress 
is traceable throughout. 

There are about 300 drawings in all, chiefly 
landscapes; amongst them are works by 
D. Cox, jun., MeKewan, Richardson, War- 
ren, Leitch, Fenn, Rowbotham, Oakes, Frank 
Dillon, &c., &e. Probably many of these 
works are not new; but, on the other hand, 


the call has been made suddenly; and we | 
' exhaustion of the latter, while the nations of 


fancy we note many a dearly-loved study 
that the painter would never part with, 
now sacrificed for a noble object. This is 
certainly the case among the Figure 
subjects. Mr. F. M. Brown’s “ Mau- 
vais Sujet” was never painted for this 
Exhibition. To part with it must have cost 


a pang to the painter; for it is just such an | 


earnest study of character and successful 
colour as he would love to keep. Mr. Cave 
Thomas’s beautiful drawing of ‘‘ Petrarch’s 
first Sight of Laura” must also have been 
given up with regret. Mr. Louis Haghe has 
sent three finished pictures, for one of which, 
we have been told, he has refused a hundred 
guineas, from a disinclination to part with it. 

There are besides many figure subjects by 
Messrs. Corbould, H. Warren, Mole, Tidey, 


«&c. The rooms deserve to be well filled, pre- 


senting as they do a real attraction; and as 
every shilling is applied to the advancement 
of the object we all have at heart, we advise 
our readers to go at once. The Exhibition is 
advertised to close in a few days. 





a —— 


Ifl.—DEATH OF MR, A, SOLOMON, 


HE sad intelligence of Mr. Solomon’s 
death has called forth a deep and most 
sincere sorrow amongst his brother artists. 
A few weeks since, and he was looked upon 
as one of the younger painters who had most 
assuredly made good his position, and was 
on the high road to success and advancement. 
He has been cut off in the flower of his age, 
by heart disease, at Biarritz. 

His pictures are well known. The most 
popular have been engraved. Te was essen- 
tially a dramatic painter. Few modern pic- 
tures have interested larger numbers of spec- 
tators than ‘‘ The Waiting for the Verdict,”’ 
and its companion, ‘‘ The Verdict.’’ These, 


** Found Drowned,” arehis best known works. 


| gress has been by no means confined to this 
country, and while our great advance in the 


| ceramic art has been the envy of our neigh- 
| 


bours, some of the foreign displays were 
certainly unanticipated. Let Mr. Hallett 
speak on this point: ‘‘ Great as are our own 
insular natural gifts—and especially in iron 
and coal, which we have so culpably wasted 
—we begin to see a probability of the natural 


the continent are only beginning to feel the 
weight of their own fossil fuel. 
France, Belgium, and Prussia raise nearly 
half as much coal annually as we do our- 
selves; and in the Westphalian basin alone, the 
northern extent of which is wholly unknown, 
the workings already extend over a country 
of more than one thousand square (geo- 
graphical) miles in area; and the production, 
which in 1851 was little more than a million 
anda half of tons, is now, in 1862, more tnan 
six million tons per annum, and steadily in- 
creasing at the rate of fifteen per cent. per 
year. 

‘*With the coal comes everything else, if 
there be only the energy and perseverance to 
employ it, and the knowledge how to direct 
its use. The German family, no more than 
the French or Belgians, want none of these 
qualities ; and in genuine science, applicable 
and applied to technical industry, their-lead- 
ing manufacturers, together with managers 
and foremen, as well as the higher order of 
skilled workmen, are undoubtedly in advance 
of us. 

‘¢,.. That this isthe truth, must have forced 
itself upon the conclusions of manyat this 
Exhibition, and nowhere more so than in the 
Western Annexe. 





engines, which we justly call our national 
machines, ... the two that of all others... 
were characteristic of the best and most 
thoughtful approach to theoretic perfection, 
were both of foreign production.” | 
England, however, who can well afford 
these successes to our continental rivals, 
gained too many victories to allow them to 
remain unregistered, and as at present we 
possess no official record of the Exhibition, 
and possibly never shall, the publication of a 


l _ volume like the present, iniwhich men eminent 
: “ 
with the ‘“ First” and ‘‘ Second Class,” and | 


His last exhibited picture was, ‘‘ The Lost | 


Found.” This was exposed in the Royal 
Academy last year, and evidenced a delicacy 
and refinement wanting in many of his pre- 
yious works. His art was notof the highest 
order; but there was not a shadow of pre- 
tence about it. His pictures were honest, 
manly thought, ‘ceaeall enah of his brain, and 
placed upon the canvas by a_ thoroughly 
skilled and well-practised hand. A more 
complete union between the thought and the 
instrument is rarely to be found among 
painters. Inasmuch, also, as he was progres- 
sive, each of his pictures marking an adyance, 
so is his loss the more to be regretted. His 
place will long be missed in his profession, 
and among his numerous friends he will be 
mourned as deeply as he was beloved and 
respected. 

SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 1862. Practical Mechanics’ 
Journal. 4to. pp. 630, with 20 Engravings and 
900 Wood-cuts.' Longmans. 28s. 6d. 


OW that the Exhibition has become a 
thing of the past, and the vast collec- 
tions of ‘‘ Karth-gifts” and Industry are 
re-scattered over this world of ours, a record 
of some kind becomes a simple necessity for 
all who are interested in either one or the 
other, and few there will be who will not 
regret that the many lessons the Exhibition 





in the branches of knowledge on which they 
treat have given the results of their examina- 
tion to the world, is a most welcome addition 
to our Exhibition literature. 

A very slight sketch of the contents of this 
work—this epitaph of the Exhibition, so to 
speak, but differing most from most epitaphs 
in that it is a truthful one, and bears the 
stamp of honesty upon its face—-would suffice 
to show its value, but certainly a very close 
examination is necessary to show all its value. 

After a résumé of the history cf Exhibi- 
tions in general, and of the last one in par- 
ticular, the contents of the building are 
introduced to notice; and here a word may 
be said upon the manner in which they are 
distributed throughout the work. ‘Their 
arrangement, which differs widely, and 
perhaps necessarily, from the official one, is 
apparently the best that could have been 
adopted for the present purpose. Mineral, 
vegetable, and animal products take the 
lead, machinery follows, then chemical ma- 


_nufactures, with”‘‘ appliances of warfare,” 
and ‘‘determinants of knowledge” in the 


c 


rear; the healing art, represented by its ap- 


had to teach were not better learnt before | 


its close ; for already our memories, obeying 
that instinct which bids us speak but well of 


the departed, are toning down the discords of | 


the past, and we are becoming the better 
able to see, in all its magnitude and bearings, 
the great national enterprise of the year 1862. 

England, especially, may congratulate her- 
self upon the vast strides she has made in 
some departments since 1851; but the pro- 


paratus, completing the list. 

Of course it is quite impossible within the 
limits of this article to go through the won- 
drous lists of 

Harvest tool and husbandry, 


Loom and wheel and engin'ry, 


Secrets of the sullen mine, 
+ = ” od 


Sunny tokens of the line, 
Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder out of West and East, 


brought under notice; suffice it that those 
_who have undertaken to describe them have 
done so in their happiest manner, and that 

they have ap nity, in many instances, 
_ gone out of their way to make the record 
| more than complete, by the insertion of in- 
_ formation the absence of which would have 
in no way affected its completeness. Witness, 
| for instance, the vaiuable details in the notice 
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Already | 


There, among the steam ° 








of the coal-tar dyes (charmingly illustrated, 
by the way, with specimens of real dyed 
fabrics)—an article worthy of a place im a 
systematic chemical treatise ; and Professor 
Warrington Smyth’s Paper on Mining and 
Colliery work. 

As was to be expected in this resumé con- 
nected with the Practical Mechanic’ s Journal, 
those sections of it which relate more par- 
ticularly to machinery, are full and com- 
plete, and there is no stint of plates and 
woodcuts to explain the text; apropos of this 
remark the plates and illustrations generally 
may be alluded to, as they are of more than 
ordinary merit, witness the plans at the 
beginning of the volume, and the turret- 
clock figured at page 514. 

In Section E, (embracing Naval Architec- 
ture and Nautical Apparatus) is a valu- 
able paper by Mr. Reed, which, now that we 
are employed in again reconstructing a re- 
construeted navy, will be read, we doubt not, 
by all who take an interest in a question of 
such vast national importance. Dr. Rankine’s 
article on Lighthouses, a somewhat allied 
subject, must also be mentioned. 

Pottery and Ceramics, the beautiful displays 
of which we all recollect so well, are the 
subjects of a paper by Mr. Binns, of the 
Worcester Royal Porcelain Works, which is 
rendered doubly valuable by the thorough 
practical knowledge of its author. 

Passing on in our rapid survey, we come at 
last to the ‘‘ Determinants of Knowledge,” a 
section which every student of science in the 
present day should read, as in it are described, 
and admirably described for the most part, all 
the instruments which at a later day will 
furnish him with fresh materials for inves- 
tigation and research. 

The name of Dr. Robinson at the head of 
the article on Astronomical Instruments, will 
command for it the special attention of all 
interested in astronomy, optics, and their 
kindred sciences, as we are not so often as we 
could wish enabled to benefit by his vast ex- 
perience in such matters; while he, it appears, 
could not overcome the enormous vis-inertize 
of the Exhibition arrangements. 

Tlis remarks on aluminium, a new alloy, 
which promises to become of great value in 
the mechanical and scientific world, will be 
read with interest at the present time, as the 
idea has already been taken advantage of ;* 
he says: ‘‘ This light and beautiful metal 

. . would be eminently useful for large 
instruments, were it not for its high price ; 

. . + but this objection does not apply 
with the same force to another material 
shown, in the same ease, aluminium bronze; 
which, with from 6 to 10 per cent. of the 
new metal, is said to be stronger than iron, 
and to be little affected by ordinary chemical 
agents.” We have heard much said in 
favour of this new material, and we believe 
it to be a fact, that the bearings of the 
machinery of a I'rench steamer, constructed 
of this metal, bore still the marks of the 
tool on the return of the vessel from a long 
voyage. We believe it has been rejected as 
a material for the construction of guns on 
account of its expense, being admirably 
adapted in other respects. Might not in- 
creased durability in time make up for the 





| initial expense ? 


We quite agree with several remarks made 
by Mr. Hallett as to future. Exhibitions, 
and cannot leave the foliowing one unquoted. 
‘If these exhibitions are to be made the 


most of, if more real service than the whiling 


of the passing hour is to be extracted from 
them, it must be by the appointment and 
careful systematised labour of two or three 
scientific committees formed of really labori- 
ous zealous men . . . required to report 
upon special departments, the choice of 
which would probably best rest with some 
such bodies as the Councils of the Royal 
Society, of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
&. . . . Whatan accession to human 
knowledge might thus be made in one short 
year, those who know most of the lacune 
of physical data as regards almost all 
material substances, will best appreciate.”’ 


_ * © Philosophical Magazine,” December, 1862, 
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THE LAND AND FRESHWATER MOL- 
LUSKS, indigenous to, or naturalized in the 
British Isles. By Lovett Reeve, F.LS. 
(With wood engravings of the shell of each 
species, by G, B. Sowerny, and of the living 
Animals of each Genus, by O. Jewirr.) 8vo. 
Pp. 275. Reeve and Co. 10s. 6d. 


W* have looked forward to the pub- 
| lication of the present volume with 
considerable interest. Not that we are by 
any means destitute of works on Britis 
Conchology ; for narrow as the field of ob- 
servation is, there have been many ardent 
naturalists who have given us yoluminously 
the result of their labours. We may indeed 
be proud to record the names of such men as 
Montagu, the elder Sowerbys, of Turton, 
Gray, Forbes, and Hanley. For, although 
they were not all original observers, yet they 
have by their published works arrested the 
attention and stimulated to active personal 
investigation hundreds now working at 
conchology far and wide, over land and over 
sea too. 

It is upon the accuracy of the conchologi- 
cal bibliographer that the student must 
depend, especially in the country or distant 
sea-side retreat, where it would be as im- 
possible to refer to collections of named 
specimens as in the Sandwich Islands or at 
Timbuctoo. A single book on shells is all 
that we can hope to carry on such occasions 
in our luggage, we will not say pocket, for 
the volume before us is both too handsome 
and too large for a pocket companion, and is 
not concise enough, even if it were more 
portable, for a field reference book. Nor is 
it introduced to the British naturalist as 
such. It claims a special ground to public 
merit. 

Mr. Reeve says: ‘‘ The land and fresh- 
water mollusks of the British Isles have 
been ably described by Turton, Gray, Forbes, 
and Hanley, Jeffreys and others, as a fauna 
per se. But neither the concho- 
logists of France nor of Britain have worked 
out the distribution or representation of the 
on genera and species, and the result- 
ing phenomena, in other parts of the world. 
It is on this ground that I venture to add 
another to the already numerous manuals on 
the subject.” 

Surely Mr. Reeve does not claim to have 

worked out alone the problem of geographical 
distribution; further on he continues— 
‘* Reasoning from the facts before me, 
apart from any considerations of geology, 
if such a mode of reasoning in the present 
state of science may be allowed to have 
any weight; the conclusions at which I 
have ventured to arrive do not accord with 
the theories of Edward Forbes or of Darwin, 
but seem to point to another solution.” 
We think the author must have been sadly 
at a loss for a good title to public suffrage, if 
he asks our vote and interest in 1863 for 
conchological favour on such grounds. 
_ The greater portion of the work before us 
is necessarily taken up with descriptions of 
the genera and species, with figures of ‘the 
living animal,” and of the ‘shell of ea¢h 
species.” 

A gteat deal of space is occupied with 
synonyms. If Mr. Reeve could only have 
persuaded the distinguished naturalist to 


whom the book is dedicated (Dr. J. E. | 


Gray), to adopt the generally accepted names 
many established by long use], instead of 
disinterring obscure ones—printed long ago, 
perhaps, but never used before—for the Na- 
tional collection, and had made his book 
accord therewith, he would indeed have 
deserved well of his country. 


sclence—an overloaded and unsettled nomen- 
clature. 

‘‘'The inland molluscan fauna of the 
British Isles,” writes Mr. Reeve, ‘is very 
limited in kind, compared with that of more 
southern European countries, or with 
America, within the same isothermal latitude 
as Britain.” — ‘‘ Upwards of seven thousand 
land and fresh-water shells have been de- 
scribed from all parts of the world, of which 


; As it is, we | 
must still be vexed by this terrible curse of | 


scarcely more than one hundred and twenty 
are British.” [Mr. Reeve’s book contains one 
hundred and twenty-eight species.] ‘‘To the 
casual observer, a few slugs and snails in the 
garden or on the chalk downs, a few water- 
snails and little horny bivalves in our ponds 
and ditches, and a pearl-mussel or two in our 
running streams, are all that present them- 
selyes to his attention. The remainder are 
minute forms, living more or less concealed 
in moss, or among the decaying roots of 
shrubs and bushes, only to be procured with 
diligent search at the proper times and 
seasons.” 

Of the one hundred and twenty-eight 
species described, Dreissena (p. 209) was 
when it was first observed by Mr. J. de 
Carle Sowerby, attached to timber from the 
Baltic, in the Commercial Docks. 
already abundant, and used by anglers as 
bait for perch. (p. 208.) 
™ Bulimus Goodallii, indigenous to the West 
Indies and America, has been several times 


imported into this country and naturalized in | 
our English pineries; but of this Mr. Reeve | 


does not seem to be aware. 
Itisstated thatthe Testacella Maugeri(p. 32) 
was introduced into this country, with plants, 


from the Canary Islands more than fifty years | 


ago; but as it is found throughout the south 
of France and Spain, it probably was derived 
from a nearer source. 

‘« Assiminea Grayana” (we would like to 
know the etymology of this genus) is a 
minute brackish water shell, remarkable 
from its isolation (as far as we are at present 
aware), both from any fossil or recent repre- 
sentative, nearer than the brackish waters of 
India or China. 

We are sorry to have to express our dis- 
satisfaction with some of the figures, but 
having seen and carefully noted the ani- 
mals of many of the mollusca when living, 
our notions of propriety were somewhat up- 
set by observing on the frontispiece a little 
woodcut (again repeated at p. 114) represent- 
ing the animal of Vertigo striata crawling 
one way and the shell the other! In other 
words, the shell is represented with its 
columellar margin turned to the front, which 
is simply impossible. 

The ‘‘ Analytical Key” at the commence- 
ment is decidedly good, as are also the 
“Table of Distribution,” and ‘‘ Habitats of 
Land and Freshwater Mollusca” (pp. 242- 
| 251). The Index also is full and complete, 
although Bellar’s Illustrated Catalogue is 
omitted; and in point of typography, illus- 


desired. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY; Treating of the 
Principles of the Science with Special Refer- 
ence to American Geological History, for the 
use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of 
Science. By James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. pp. 798. Philadelphia, 1863. London: 
Triibner & Co. 21s. 

O*; of England’s greatest ethnologists 

has said, ‘‘In the realities of educa- 
tional life there is no such thing as a good 
elementary book.” However Dr. Latham 
may feel impressed with the truth of the 

| maxim, ‘‘ Difficile est communia proprie di- 
cere,’ we think that he would admit that the 





| work which Dr. Dana has recently published 
bids fair to attain a place amongst the few 
sound popular educational works of the 
present day. 
| The geological text-books of this genera- 
tion are naturally far more practical than 
their predecessors. The classical works of 
Lyell and others are now not so frequently 
| as they should be on the tables of the stu- 
_dent: the practical handbooks of Jukes and 
Page have displaced them in England, on 
account, not of their superiority, but from 
their greater adaptability for daily or even 
pocket use. Dr. Dana’s work will be certain 
| of an extended sale, not only in the United 
| States, but in England and on the Continent. 
| We are not, however, of opinion that it at- 
| tains anything approaching to our ideal 
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imported and naturalized previous to 1824, | 


It was | 


trations, and binding, but little is left to be. 


standard of a perfect geological text-book, 
while in many respects it 1s inferior to the 
works from which it has been compiled. To 
show that this opinion has warrantable grounds 
we propose to call attention to a few of the 
more salient points of Dr. Dana’s work, in 
order to demonstrate the degree to which it is 
probable that it may be considered acceptable 
to English geologists. At the outset, ourauthor 
gives pre-eminence to native American sub- 
jects, and undeniably native American nomen- 
clature. For example, for an English student 
to be able to appreciate the elaborate diagram 
which he gives on page 131 of the sub- 
divisions of the Paleozoic rocks, it is abso- 
_lutely necessary that he should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the meaning of 
Dr. Dana’s names. His table of strata, even 
taking the Silurian alone, differs essentially 
from those of Rogers and Bigsby. We, how- 
ever, fail to perceive, as we ever have done, 
_the practical value of altering such names, 
for example, as Chazy, Chemurg, or Potsdam 
beds, as they may not exactly meet with their 
exact equivalents in our European strata. 
But we looked for our Transatlantic cousins, 
who should be first in the race for scientific 
improvement, to offer some attempt at a 
| paleontological classification of the earth’s 
strata. Dana’s work on this respect con- 
trasts disadvantageously with that which has 
been recently pabtichet by Dr. Contejean, 
who has mapped out the so-called ‘‘ Kim- 
meridgian”’ stage in the environs of Mont- 
béliard. The I’rench author, sedulously exa- 
mining the beds of his own district, attempts 
to establish such a series—e. g. as ‘‘ Calcaire 
a Mactres,” ‘‘ Calcaire a Corbis,” ‘‘ Calcaire a 
Natices,” &c. The American, enjoying not 
only a wider field, but having also the re- 
sources of a vast local geology at his com- 
mand, can offer to the English palzonto- 
logist, eager for a distinctive and intelligible 
name, no clearer equivalent than such a term 
as ‘‘ Schoharie,” ‘‘ Cauda-galli” (Anglicé, 
‘‘ cocktail ’’), or some other unpronounceable 
name, in most.cases derived from the Iro- 
quois or the Delaware languages. 

As may be expected, in the lithological 
portions of the present work, so eminent a 
mineralogist as Professor Dana is supreme. 
The critic’s skill can discover no flaw in his 
facts, while he treats on his own subject. But 
when he steps into the field of palieontology, 
that branch of geological science which, @ 
priori, a mineralogist might be expected least 
to understand, Dr. Dana commits many and 
grievous errors. Lis errors are divisible into 
two categories, comprising those which he 
shares with other authors, and those for 
which he is solely responsible. 

We pass over, for example, the manner in 
which, when giving a table of classification of 
the Mollusks, he places the Tunicates and 
Bryozoa between Acephala and Brachiopoda. 
We believe that, even accepting the theory 
which the ‘‘ liberal school” of zoologists are 
so strenuous in affirming, that the Bryozoans 
are referable to the Molluscan type, their 
true place will be found at the very base of 
the series of ‘‘ Molluscoidea ;”’ thus illustra- 
ting the analogy, or even possible affinity, 
they bear to the Polyps. But when Dana 

on to say, after describing many of the 
raptolites of the Lower Silurian beds of the 
Mississippi valley, ‘‘ There are some doubts 
as to the relations of the Graptolites. It is 
quite possible that, while most of the so-called 
raptolites are Sertularian (that is, Acalephs) 
some are Bryozoan, or Mollusks,’’—the 
American or English student, who may read 
this passage, will naturally crave for further 
information. Which are the Polyzoan, which 
| the Coelenterate Graptolites? The recent 
researches of Mr. J. W. Salter, who has de- 
monstrated the correspondence of the Skid- 
daw slates with the Lower Llandeilo group 
of Wales and the Quebec group of Canada. 
have revealed to us very curious facts respect- 
ing the geological distribution of Graptolites. 
It is a strange fact, and one which no one 
would have previously expected, that the 
most complicated forms of Graptolites are 
diseovered in tho lowest bods, and the most 
simple in the highest. When Professor 
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Dana publishes the second edition of his 
valuable work, we hope this interesting fact 
will be duly recognised by him. 

Our author is not quite aw courant with 
European geology. e do not seriously 
expect in the year 1863, when the age of the 
white sandstone of Elgin has been demon- 
strably proved to be mesozoic, that an Ameri- 
can Rithor should describe Telespeton E/gin- 
ense jrvtewres lacertinum) as ‘‘a species 
found on the south side of the Moray Firth, 
in a whitish sandstone rock, which is regarded 
by most geologists as Devonian, though 
suspected to be Triassic:” the same error as 
to its geological age is elsewhere repeated. 
The unfortunate little Kopithecus, after its 
original describer has, with characteristic 
frankness, owned that it was founded on a 
mistake, is still adduced by Dr. Dana as 
veritable evidence of the existence of monkeys 
in the Eocene beds. We see that Dr. Dana 
follows Professor Owen in considering Pla- 
giaulax as a carnivorous Marsupial; but he 
steps, we think, a little too far when he 
affirms ‘‘ Owen regards Microlestes as pro- 
bably near the nalern Myrmecobius.” We 
believe that Owen merely says ‘‘ some of the 
small molars of the marsupial and insectivo- 
rous Myrmecobius of Australia offer the 
nearest resemblance to these fossil teeth ;” 
Dana, however, side by side with his woodcut 
of the teeth of Microlestes figures the recent 
p> eee ayer a course which we must consider 
extremely calculated to mislead the unin- 
formed. We do not think it prudent, in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge of 
the Secon Mammalia, to attempt to 
refer them with certainty to any existing 
order. We are fully aware the close re- 
semblance which the teeth of Microleste; 
admittedly bear to those of Plagiaular 
from the Purbeck beds, and consider that on 
the authoritative decision of the position of 
Plagiaulaz in the scale depends that of Mi- 
crolestes. If, with Owen, we consider Pla- 
giaulax as a carnivore, akin to Dasyurus, 
or Thylacoleo; if, with Falconer, we rely on 
the remarkable resemblance, which its fourth 
premolar bears to that of the kangaroo rat ; 
or if we seek its neighbour in the curious 
little animal (Dactylopsila) brought by Mr. 
Wallace from the Ara islands; either way, 
Plagiaulax and Microlestes will find their 
respective places. 

fessor Dana’s classification of extinct 
and existing Mammalia is certainly peculiar 
to himself. He divides them into four sub- 
classes; the first (Archonts) comprising Man, 
who, he says, ‘‘ stands apart from the rest ;”’ 
the second (Megasthenes) includes those non- 
marsupial mammals which exhibit ‘‘a larger 
and more powerful type of structure or life- 

m,” and for all practical purposes seems 
equivalent to Owen’s Gyrencephala. The 
third sub-class, or Microsthenes, equal to 
the smooth-brained mammals of previous 
writers, are alleged to be parallel with the 
Megasthenes, “the bats representing the 
monkeys. Dana makes the following original 
remark on thesloths: ‘‘The sloth tribe con- 
tains some large animals, but they have 
overgrown bodies, too bulky to be wielded 
well by the small life-system within. A 
system of structure fitted for active move- 
ment would haye been thrown away upon 
them.” Whenever we read similar passages, 
in which scientific men attempt to define the 
limits and ibilities of physical structure, 
we are reminded of La Fontaine’s lines :— 
yi- 7 conseils de Gotut'ghe préche ton Cure, 
Tout aurait été mieux.” 

The Marsupial, or Lyencephalous Mam- 
malia, are termed by Professor Dana, Semi- 
oviparous, or Odticoids. We had thought 
that so eminent a mineralogist as Professor 
Dana would have scorned the petty expedient 
of giving bran-new names to old-fashioned 
and well-defined groups. 

Professor Dana has evidently an exalted 
idea of the position of man in the scale. 
‘‘ He is not one of the Primates alongside of 


the ; he stands alone, the Archon 
of $e He is immeasurably 


beyond the brute, although it share with 


him the attribute of reason.” Professor 
Dana thus admits that the mental nature of 
man and the ape are alike, though not in 
degree ; but we entirely fail to perceive that 
any more exalted idea of man’s position is 
given by calling him an Archon. Careful 
investigation of man’s physical characters 
may lead anatomists to give to the differences 
which characterise man’s structure, the 
value of a separate order, or eyen of a sepa- 
rate sub-class; physical characters alone will 
decide this question, so far as it concerns the 
zoologist. But we hope that no new names 
will be coined, further to encumber the con- 
troversy as to ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature.” 

The tables, which are freely interspersed in 
Dr. Dana’s work, copied in part from those 
of Professor Owen and others, contain many 
little errors, some of which may seriously 
mislead the student. ‘‘Ruminants of the 
Stag Family” are represented on p. 572 to 
exist in the Upper and Middle Eocene beds; 
we believe that the only evidence of the 
existence of true Ruminants (not Anoplothe- 
rioids) in the Upper Eocene, rests on one 
French specimen, figured by Gervais, which 
the cautious Professor declines to characterise 
more particularly. Dr. Dana, however, is 
more confident than a paleontologist born 
and bred to the dissecting knife and the 
developing chisel. He puts it down boldly 
as a stag. But if his table be correct, the 
stag family are not amongst the Artiodactyla, 
for he ‘oakes that order to appear much later 
in the Eocene. Dr. Dana, of course, knows 
nothing about the existence of birds in the 
Cambridge Greensand; and his work has 
probably been sent to press too early to in- 
clude the discovery of the Archeopteryx in 
the Oxfordian oolite, or of bird remains in 
the Rheetic rocks of North Carolina. The 
discovery of microscopic organism in the 
Palswozoic rocks of New York is, however, 
duly chronicled. 

With respect to the momentous question, 
agitated at the Geological Society on Wed- 
nesday last, respecting the broad lines of 
demarcation between the Palwozoic and 
Mesozoic strata, Professor Dana’s opinions 
are closely in accordance with those of most 
of our own English geologists. He says ‘* At 





the close of the Carboniferous age there was 
a complete extermination of all living species. 
No plant or animal of America eontinues 
from the Carboniferous into the Reptilian age; 
and the same is probably true for Europe.” 


Our author’s yiews on species are those |. 


which, ten years ago, were considered ortho- 
dox, and are still allowed to be safe. Con- 
travening the testimony of many of those 
palzeontologists who have carefully elaborated 
the affinities, geological, and geographical 
distribution of limited groups, Dr. Dana 
says,—‘‘ The study of fossils has brought to 
light no facts sustaining a theory that derives 
species from others, either by a system of 
evolution, or by a system of variations of 
living individuals, and bears strongly against 
both hypotheses.” 

On the question of the antiquity of man, 
Dr, Dana, of course, admits the coincidence of 
the works of human art with the remains of 
extinct animals. In city language, he is well 
‘posted up” respecting the authentic evi- 
dences obtained on this subject, with one glar- 
ing exception, apoyo that he makes no men- 
tion whatever of the Kjékkenméddings, or re- 
fuse heaps of the early Danes. Such an omis- 
sion at the present time is scarcely pardonable. 
He says that in North America there are no 
known facts on the antiquity of man suffi- 
ciently well authenticated to be repeated. 
We presume that, like many English geolo- 
gists, he rejects the anecdote which Dr. 





| Koch affirmed, that inside the ribs of the | 


gigantic Mastodon Ohioticus was found a 

int celt; and regards the traditions of the 
Indian tribes west of the ome Np 
respecting the extermination of the Mas- 
todon by the hand of man, as of no authen- 
ticity. He says nothing whatever of the 
discovery, e.g., of such crania as that from the 
‘Neanderthal ; nor does he point out any pre- 
' vailing characteristic of the earliest found 
| human remains. ~ - yi 
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The frontispiece to the work is a very in- 
teresting ‘‘ physiographic chart of the world,” 
in which the elevation of the land is indicated 
by a very neat method of shading. The dis- 
tribution of the chief mountain chains and 
the principal isothermal lines, with the rela- 
tion which they bear to the oceanic warmth 
equator, are duly noted. The typograph 
and illustrations of the world are very aaod, 
though scarcely equal to those of some of our 
English geological works of the best class. 

We have thus hastily glanced at a few 
of the principal points in Dr. Dana’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Geology.” Admiring, as we do, the gene- 
ral tone and scope of the work, we believe 
that we shall often have occasion to refer to it. 
But we shall not need to use it so frequently 
as the works of Lyell or Jukes, for the 
reason which we have stated above, that the 





peculiarities of style, diction, classification, 


and habitual mode of thought will preclude 


many English students from feeling that un- 
mixed ap a in its perusal to which the 
skill, labour, and unquestionable erudition of 


its author would otherwise be entitled. . 
C. C, B. 





SCLENCE. 
HE séance publique of the French 
Academy, the scientific eveat of the 
ae among our friends d’outre manche, 
eld on the 29th ultimo, was by no means the 
red-letter day that was anticipated, as tho 
proceedings lacked much of their usual in- 
terest. Of six valuable mathematical prizes 
offered, one only was carried off; the papers 
sent in being few in number and much be- 
low the average merit. 

Lalande’s astronomical prize has been 
awarded to Mr. Alvan Clarke, the American 
optician and astronomer, for the construction 
of his large object-glass, and his discovery of 
the companion of Sirius therewith, after it 
had escaped observation in all the principal 
instruments turned on it during the last 
hundred years. 

M. Mantellier has received the statistical 
prize for a paper on the yalue of the principal 
agricultural produce and merchandise con- 
sumed or sold from 1300 to 1800 in the 
city of Orleans. This memoir—which results 
from a study of some three hundred registers 
and other documents deposited in the city 
archives, and containing the accounts of the 
Commune, the Fortress, the Hotel-Dieu, 
the General Hospitals, and the corporation 
of Loire Merchants, appears to be highly 
interesting, as from these sources have been 
extracted the buying and selling prices of 
the various productions, wages of workmen, 
some singular facts relative to the cost of the 
artillery of the time of Charles VII., and other 


matters. 
The Bordin prize, for a memoir on the non- 





coincidence of the optical and chemical foci 
of lenses, has been awarded in the shape of 
two medals to MM. Teynard and Miersch, 
the former of whom appears to have treated 
the subject in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. 

After establishing the fundamental fact by 
means of special experiments, the complex 
conditions which result from the achromatism 
of the lenses are analysed. To do this twenty- 
one different achromatic combinations are 
imagined, in which the principal rays of the 
solar spectrum are successively united two 
by two at focus; for each he approximately 
determines the relative position of the foci 





occupied by the rays of the other colours. 
| Carefully prepared diagrams show the posi- 
| tions of the foci of all the rays, the curves of 
| optical and chemical intensity as determined 
| by Fraunhofer and Becquerel being added. 
By these means M. Teynard evidences to 
us that the theoretical transmission of the 
differently coloured rays through the com- 
pound lenses gives rise generally to two dis- 
tinct foci, one for the visible and one for the 
chemical rays of greatest intensity, which is 
the fact observed. 
Profiting by the labours of M. Secretan 
and M. Biot, M. Teynard obtains a formula 
of great practical value, which gives the dis- 
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tance between the two foci of a lens of any 
aperture forming an image of any size, pro- 
vided that the distance between them is 
known when the image and the object are of 
the same dimensions. 

M. Miersch in his memoir separately de- 
termines the foci of nine systems of rays 
nearly equally distributed in the centre of 
the colours between the lines B and H, and 
deals with them for lenses of the usual Ger- 
man construction. From this analysis he 
also arrives at a satisfactory theoretical de- 
monstration of the facts of the case. 

Mention of the prizes awarded in the phy- 
sical section must be deferred till next week. 

The following are the prize-questions pro- 
posed :—1. Mathematics.—To discuss with 
care the tidal observations made in the 
principal ports of France, and compare them 
with theory (3,000f., papers to be sent in 
before the Ist of June, 1865); to re-examine 
the phenomena of capillarity, and compare 
them with the results of calculation (3,000f., 
ist of April, 1864); to improve the geo- 
metrical theory of polyhedrons (3,000f., Ist of 
January, 1864); to establish a complete and 
rigorous theory of the equilibrium of floating 
bodies (3,000f., Ist of July, 1864), 2. Me- 
chanics,— To introduce some important 
improvement in the application of steam 
tothe Imperial navy (6,000f., Istof November, 
1863). 3. Bordin Prizes.—On some question 
of optics, at the candidate’s choice (3,000f., 
Ist of July, 1864). To determine the direc- 
tion and relative intensities of electric cur- 
rents produced by various thermo-electrical 
substances (3,000f., Ist of July,. 1864). 
To effect some improvement in the me- 
chanical theory of heat (3,000f., Ist of 
July, 1864). 4. Natural Philosophy.—On 
the comparative anatomy of the nervous 
system of fishes (3,000f., Ist of September, 
1864). To study the changes effected during 
germination in the constitution of the tissues 
of the embryo and perisperm (3,300F., lst of 
April, 1864), On the production of hybrid 
animals by means of artificial fecundation 
(3,300f., 3lst of September, 1863). 5. Medi- 
cine.—'o trace the history of Pellagra(5,000f,, 
Ist of April, 1864). 6. Medicine and Surgery. 
—QOn the application of electricity to thera- 
peutics (5,000f., Ist of April, 1866). 7. Sur- 
Bory: — On the preservation of members 
”y preserving the periosteum (the Academy 
offers 10,000f.,; the Emperor also 10,000f., 
Ist of April, 1866). 8. Bordin prizes of 
3,000f, each, to be sent in before the 31st of 
December, 1863 :—-On the distribution of the 
vessels of the latex in the organs of plants; 
on the anatomical history of coral and other 
zoophytes of the same family; on the struc- 
ture of the stems of plants, with a view of 
determining their respective families. 

New elements of the seventy-second and 
seventy-sixth asteroids, Feronia and Freya, 
are given in ‘* Cosmos,” the former having 
been refound by M. Peters, 

The former elements of Feronia gave to it 
the least mean distance from the Sun; the 
new ones, however, increase this, and Flora 
regains her place as his nearest attendant. 

Father Secchi, the director of the Obserya- 
tory of the Collegio Romano, states, in one of 
his recent bulletins, that, profiting by the pre- 
sence of M. Janssen in Rome, he has taken 
the opportunity of examining the spectra of 
some of the fixed stars by means of M. | 
Janssen’s pocket spectrometer attached to the 
Metz equatorial. He states that the beauty 
of the spectra observed surpassed all his 
anticipations, as not only were the colours 
very decided and distinct in the case of dif- 
ferent stars, but the distribution of the 
obscure rays was perfectly evident ; specially 
noteworthy was the spectrum of a Orionis, the 
numerous and decided interruptions giving it | 
a most peculiar appearance. ef 

Paptessor William Thompson, of Glasgow, | 
whose labours in cosmical physics are so well | 
known, and whose charming papers in | 
‘‘Macmillan’s Magazine” and 
Words” all have read, is the author of | 
a paper on the secular cooling of the earth, | 
ppblished in this month’s “ Philosophical | 


agazine.” 





After stating that ‘it is quite certain the 
solar system cannot have gone on... . fora 
few hundred thousand or a few million 
years without the irrevocable loss (by dis- 
sipation, not by annihilation) of a very con- 
siderable proportion of the entire energy initi- 
ally in store,” and that, taking this in connec- 
tion with his former researches on the same 
subject, geological speculations, assuming 
somewhat greater extremes of heat, more yio- 
lent storms and floods, more luxurious vegeta- 
tion, and hardier and coarser-grained plants 
and animals, in remoteantiquity, aremore pro- 
bable than those of the extreme quietist or 
‘‘Uniformitarian” school, he shows that the 
chief object of the present inquiry is to esti- 
mate from the known general increase of 
temperature in the earth downwards, the 
date of the first establishment of that ‘‘ con- 
sistentior status’’—the initial date of geo- 
logical history. 

Poisson’s hypothesis, that at some former 
period the solar system passed through hotter 
stellar regions than at present, is then dis- 
cussed with the following results :—‘‘ If the 
supposed transit through a hotter region of 
space took place between 1250 and 5000 years 
ago, the temperature of that supposed region 
must have been from 25 degs. to 50 degs. 
Fahrenheit above the present mean tempera- 
ture of the earth’s surface, to account for the 
present general rate of underground increase 
of temperature, taken as 1 deg. Fahrenheit in 
50 feet downwards. Human history nega- 
tives this supposition. Again, geologists 
and astronomers will admit that the earth 
cannot, 20,000 years ago, have been in a 
region of space 100 degs. Fahrenheit warmer 
than its present surface. But if the transition 
from a hot to a cold region took place more 
than 20,000 years ago, the excess of temper- 
ature must haye been more than 100 degs. 
Fahrenheit, and must therefore haye 7 
stroyed animal and vegetable life.” 

These, and other considerations to which I 
have only space to allude, Professor Thomp- 
son states to be in accordance with what Se 
has before demonstrated,* that this earth of 
ours is not, as commonly supposed, all liquid 
within—a thick solid crust of from thirty to 
one hundred miles thick, but that it is on the 
whole, more rigid certainly than a continu- 
ous solid globe of glass of the same diameter, 
and probably than one of steel. 

Mr. Graham’s discovery of dialysis—or 
analysis by liquid diffusion through porous 
bodies, has recently been extended by M. 
Ernest Guinet, who ies presented a memoir 
to the Paris Academy on the subject, which is 
reproduced, in part, in the “‘ Philosophical 
Magazine” for this month. 

It will be recollectc1 that Mr. Graham’s 
researches were carried on by means of a 
‘‘dialyser” formed of ve tablo parchment 
applied to a hoop of wood or gutta percha, 
forming a kind oP sieve, some 2 inches high, 
and 8 or 10 inches across. This was floated 
in water, the substance to be analysed being 
placed in the sieve; in process of time, 
the crystalloidal constituents of the solu- 
tion betake themselves to the water, 
which on eyaporation yields them up in a 
solid form. 

M. Guinet replaces this ‘‘sieve’’ by a po- 
rous vessel of pipe-clay, and with excellent 
results, water having been replaced by bisul- 
phide of carbon, oil of turpentine, and other 
liquids, while the separation of solution of 
caramel from one of bichromate of potass is 
easily effected. 

M. Guinet points out that the crystalloids 
(which pass through the dialyser) have gene- 
rally a less atomic weight than the colloids 
(which remain), and that the less diffusible of 
the crystalloids are those which possess the 


greatest atomic volume: iodine, for instance, | 


which is less diffusible than sulphur. 

The Société de Carbonisation de la Loire has 
recently been constructing works on an 
enormous scale, and on the most approved 


‘Good | principles, for the distillation of coal, one of | 


the points of the arrangements being the 





* On the rigidity of the earth. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. 
xii. p. 103. 
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complete utilization of what was formerly 
considered as perfectly valueless, and rejected 
accordingly. This tar, or ** goudron,”’ as it is 
called, thanks to modern chemistry, has be- 
come a mine of untold wealth, and furnishes 
no less than fifty-one products—hydro- 
carbons—of great and growing use in the 
arts. 

M. Alphonse de Candolle contributes a 

per to the ‘‘ Edinburgh New Philosophical 
sal te on a new character observed in the 
fruit of the oaks, and on a better division of 
the genus quercus. 

After stating the difficulty he had always 
laboured under in endeavouring to distin- 
guish whether the maturation of the different 
species was annual or biennial, he states that 
he has discovered that all the oaks with 
annual maturation seem to have the unde- 
veloped ovules under the seed; the oaks which 
ripen their fruit the second year, on the con- 
trary, have the undeveloped ovules sometimes 
at the base and sometimes at the top of the 
ovary ; and all those of the other sections, as 
of that called Lepidobalanus, as well as the 
genera Lithocarpus Castanopsis, and Cas- 
tanea, have their abortive ovules at the sum- 
mit of the seed. 

The first meeting of the new Society an- 
nounced in our last week’s number, ‘‘ The 
Anthropological Society of London,” was 
held on Tuesday last, under the presidency 
of Captain Burton, when the following 
officers were elected :—President, Dr. Hunt ; 
Vice-Presidents,, Captain Burton and Sir 
Chas. Nicholson, Bart. ; Hon. Secretary, 
©. Carter Blake, Esq.; Hon. Foreign Se- 
cretary, E. Tylor, Esq.; Council: A. C. 
Blackstone, W. Bollaert, L. Burke, Dr. 
Gibb, A. Higgins, Dr. ho Jackson, 
8. J. Mackie, R. 8. Poole, T. 8. Prideaux, 
W.S. W. Vaux, and others. The objects of 
the Society are stated to be the promotion of 
the study of Anthropology in a strictly sci- 
entific manner. It proposes to study man in 
all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and 
historical; to investigate the laws of his 
origin and progress; to ascertain his place 
in nature and his relations to the inferior 
forms of life; and to attain these objects by 
patient investigation, careful induction, and 
the encouragement of all researches tending 
to establish a de facto science of man. No 
Society existing in this country has proposed 
to itself these aims, and the establishment of 
this Society, therefore, is considered to be an 
effort to meet an obvious want of the times. 

An interesting meeting of the Geologists’ 
Association was held on Monday last, at whicha 
lecture by Mr. Carter Blake was delivered on 
the principal fossil animals of South America. 
Passing briefly over the evidences of inverte- 
brate animals, of fishes and reptiles which 
had been thence obtained, and noting the 
absence of bird remains on that continent, he 
gave a rough sketch of the geographical and 
geological distribution of the class Mammalia, 
the following abstract of which will, doubt- 
less, prove of general interest. The Mar- 
supials are represented in the Brazilian bone- 


rcayes by small opossums, added to which 


scanty evidences of insectivora and of blood- 
sucking bats present themselves in the post- 
pliocene, as well as Rodentia. The generaliza- 
tion arrived at by Mr. Waterhouse, that all 
the existing mice of the New World belonged 
to the genus Hesperomys, applied equally to 
the mice of the postpliocene, whose minute 
remains were discovered in the casts which 
were disgorged by the owls, consisting of 
cemented fragments of bone. Amongst the 
Bruta, Mr. Blake, adverting slightly to the 
better known forms, such as Megatherium, 
Mylodon, and others, represented by the exist- 
ing sloths, resembling them so closely in the 


_ character of their teeth, in which the pulp 


cavity grew down into the centre, the toot 
growing continuously during life, instead of 
being, as in the elephant, developed laterally 


from behind. The structure of the bone- 


| 
| 
| 


cells in the skull of Mylodon was espe- 
cially noticed, as well as the —_ 
halanx, or toe-bone, of Megalonyx, wh 

tter was contrasted with the similar 
structure in the carniyorous animals. In the 
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latter a pulley articulating vertically per- 
mitted the up and down movement of the 
retractile claw: in the Megalonyx, lateral 
movement, like that of the ant-eater, was 
alone possible. The broad thigh bone of the 
Scelidotherium was noticed, and the various 
characters offered by the bony trunk armour 
of Glyptodon. The Toxodon, apparently 
allied to the Dugong and the Dinotherium, 
but with many analogies to the guinea-pig, 
was noticed. Turning to the order Pro- 
hoscidea, the Lecturer adhered to the opinion 
he had previously published respecting the 
Texan elephant, and roughly sketched the 
distribution of elephants from Behrings’ 
Straits to Guiana, and of mastodons from 
the northern districts of America to Lake 
Taguatagua, in Chile. The Macronchenia, 
alhed to the tapirs, but with a stiff neck like 
the llamas, was noticed. It ranged from 
Bolivia to Patagonia. The horse was intro- 
duced into America by Columbus. In the 
year 1537 it made its appearance at Buenos 
Ayres ; forty-three years afterwards we find 
it at the Straits of Magellan. Prior, how- 
ever, to the human epoch we have evidence 
of many species of horses in both North and 
South America. The Ruminant order was 
referred to as represented by stags and ante- 
lopes, which were preyed upon by the large 
carnassial machairodus, with sabre-sha 
teeth, and by a small cat, closely resembling 
the cheetah of India. The monkeys of 
South America all belonged to the same 
great group of prehensiletailed monkeys 
us now inhabited South America. e 
evidences of man’s antiquity were few and 
far between. Near Lake Minas Geraes 
we have human remains with those of 
extinct animals, and traditions existed 
amongst the Indians of the existence of a 
gigantic ape, the Cayporé, which might pos- 
sibly be identified with the Protopithecus of 
the pleistocene strata of Brazil. Such evi- 
dences, however, were inadequate for the 
deduction of any generalizations respecting 
the antiquity of man in the South American 
continent. The broad fact of the coin- 
cidence of the fauna of the pliocene in South 
America with that of the present day was 
alluded to, and the insufficiency of the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of South Ame- 
rican Palzontology for founding any con- 
fident generalization was especially brought 
under notice. 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, January 12th. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—15, Whitehall-place. 
*‘On Ocean Currents on the North-East Coast of 
South America:’ J. A. Mann, . Ocean Tele- 
:”? Captain Rowlett. ‘‘ Survey of the Natural 
dition of the Atlantic, with special regard to Tele- 
graphic Communication between Europe and Ame- 
rica:’’ G. C., Wallich, Esq.: M.D. 
British Arcuirects, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 
MeEpicat, at 8.30.—32,, George-street, Hanover-square. 


TUESDAY, January 13th. 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners-street. 


Crvit Enernggrs, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. 


ZOOLOGICAL, at 9.—-11, Hanover-square. 
Syro-Eeyrtian, at 7.30.—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-sq. 


ErHNOLoeIcaL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place. 
“On the Commixture of Races of Man in Africa:”’ 
J. Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S. ‘On a Human Skull from 
Kellet, in Lan hire, presented by Mr. Bailie:’’ W. 
Bollaert, F.R.G.8. ‘On Po from the Marine Clay 
of Pailon, in Ecuador:’’ W. Bollaert, F.R.G.S. 


WEDNESDAY, January 14th. 
Sooner vy pam, at + vee een, See Pom 
Pam. oe Hiehlen tern Educationally 
Gaapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 
Mrcroscopic, at 8.—King’s College. 
Literary Founp, at 3.—4, Adelphi-terrace. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Association, at 8,30,—32, Sackville- 


THURSDAY, January 15th. 


Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 

Dr. Hofman: ‘“* Notes of Researches on the Poly- 
Ammonias, No. XXI. Secondary Products formed in 
the Manufacture of Aniline.’’ 

Professor W. H. Miller: ‘On the form of the Crys- 
tals of Peroxide of Benzoy}.’’ 

Dr. Frankland: ‘‘On the Synthesis of Leucie Acid.”’ 

the Artificial formation of 


Mr. A. Smee, Jun.: ‘‘ On 
Fibrin from Albumen.” 
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Learned Societies—Continued. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House. 
Linn2AN, at 8.—Burlington House. 
CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. 
NvuMIsMATIC, at 7.—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields., 


FRIDAY, January 16th. 
PHILOLoGicaL, at 8.15.—Somerset House. 

Professor Key: ‘‘ The Sanskrit Language, as the 
basis of Linguistic Science, and the labours of the 
German School of Philology in that field: Are they 
not overvalued ? ’’ 





ERRATUM. 


Correction for the Article on “‘A new English Arthu- 
rian Romance.”’ No. I. p. 18. The writer of this article 
was mistaken in supposing that Mons. Hippeau’s remarks 
on his French Romance—‘‘ Il a df étre traduit en Italie, 
en Suéde, en Allemagne, comme il l’a été en Angleterre, 
ou, sur les indications de Warton, nous l’ayons trouvé 
parmi les manuscrits du British Museum. Nous nous 
sommes fait un devoir d’en prendre une copie, et d’en 
enrichir notre édition princeps du ‘ Bel Inconnu,’ — 
implied that the English version had not been previously 
printed. The writer went to the Museum to see the Cot- 
ton MS., and ascertain whether it had been printed by 
any one before M. Hippeau; but the gates were shut for the 
Christmas holidays. He has since examined the MS. on 
paper, the handwriting about 1440 A.D., and found that Rit- 
son printed it in the 2nd volume of his ‘‘ Romances,’’ and 
that Bishop Percy gave an account of it in his ‘‘ Relics,’’ 
both books long ago read by the writer, and also for- 

otten. On the whole, Ritson’s text is better than M. 

ippeau’s, thouga in the passage quoted last week about 
Gyffroun’s fight, Ritson has printed legge, leg, instead of 
reqge, back. The line through the final 7/’s, and the curls 
to the final *’s are not in either imprint represented by an 
added e, as is usual; so that a new edition of the MS. is 
still to be desired. Inasmuch as the French Romance is 
**publié d’aprés le Manuscrit unique de Londres,” a 
certain reproach is still due to English ———, . 





UBLICATIONS. 


RECENT P 


——— 
RELIGIOUS. 


Lower Britanny, and the Bible there ; 
Its Priests and People. Also, Notes on Religious and 
Civil Liberty in France. By Janes Bromrretp. Post 
8vo. pp. xli—314 : ° . Longmans, 9s. 
A wordy, flimsy, vulgar-toned book, on an interesting 

subject, to which only avery small portion of its contents 
are devoted. Mr. Bromfield a to be a great ad- 
mirer of George Borrow’s “‘ Bible in Spain” and ‘‘ Rom- 
many Rye,’’ dangerous models for imitation at all times, 
but of which he has only succeeded in appropriating the 
faults. His book is, of course, loaded with quotations, 
correct or otherwise ; cives Romanus sum, &. He kindly 
communicates to his readers the story of the origin of 
roast pig, without a suspicion of Charles Lamb’s author- 
om and apparently as an amusing novelty of which he 
had hitherto the exclusive possession. The following 
specimen of his style is perhaps an extreme one. The 
paragraph is quoted entire :— 

** The results must be asked for at a future day, for the 
— the balancing of the books should be deferred. 

ow that the storm is upon them, it is unkind to ask them to 
sit down and uncloak ; but it is even now clearing away, 
and when the sun shines and they are dried by the wind, 
they will be better able to give an account of their 
labours.”’ 

The grammatical, but scarcely rational, presumption 
would be, that it is ‘‘the books,’’ or at least ‘‘the results,”’ 
which are to sit down and uncloak. The reality is pro- 
bably that the reference is to certain missionaries spoken 
of in the last preceding paragraph, who in one and the 
same sentence are treated, by a most singular jumbling 
together of military and toral terms, as “‘ rallying 
points ready to take the field when the gate is opened,’ 
and as keeping the “‘ flock together.”’ 

Mr. Bromfield quotes frequently two previous works of 
his, one especially, entitled ‘‘ Britanny and the Bible,” 
which appears to have been published under the pseudo- 
nym of *‘ J. Hope,’’ which, he tells us, is at once his 
motto and his ‘‘ chief characteristic.’’ He has done most 
unwisely in es secret to the public. Let him, 
on the contrary, if the scribendi cacoethes be upon him 
too strong to be resisted, be careful to publish every work 
under a new name. This will be his best, if not his only 
chance, of securing readers. 

And yet his volume, boiled down by other hands to 
about one-fifth of its bulk, might form a really gn 
and valuable pamphlet on ‘‘ French Protestantism an 
the Imperial Résime.” His statements of persecution 
and illegality on the part of French officials towards 
Protestantism are in no wise exaggerated, though many 
might be tempted to deem them so, coming from his 
pen. But they form only a detail of that system of or- 
ganized bureaucratic despotism which weighs upon the 
French nation in all the relations of its life. 


England under God. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon Evans.8vo. pp. 312. Smith, Elder, & Co.7s. 6d. 
This work is a compilation of religious essays, sug- 

gested by our history. Thus we have chapters on “‘ The 

Providential Union of the British Kingdoms,’”’ on ‘‘ The 

Providential Removal of the Danger of Annexation,’ 

and on ‘“God’s Education of England for Colonial 

Empire.”’ 


Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Doing and Suffering,” &c., &c. 
Seventh Thousand. Fcap.8vo. pp. x—349. Seeleys. 5s. 


Christian Advocate and Review. 
Volume I. 1862. 8vo. Wertheim. 7s: 6d. 


Driftwood, Seaweed,“ and Fallen 


Leaves. By the Rev. Joun Cuwmine, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. pp. vi—661. Hurst £ Blackett.21s. 


Family Sermons. By Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. Post 8vo. pp. xv—464 .. . . Wisbet. 6s. 
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Family Treasury of Sunday Reading. 
Edited by the Rev. ANprew Cameron. 1862. Volume LI. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 364. . : . Nelson, 4s. 6d. 


“Give Ye Them to Eat.” Plain Words 


on the Cotton Famine. By a Country Pastor. Feap. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 18. Peach (Bath) ; Rivingtons. 6d. 


Habits: a Lecture. By Richard 
Wuatety, D.D. . Hodges, Smith, & Co. (Dublin.) 3d. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings.”’ 
Fourth Ed. Feap 8vo. sewed. pp. 110. Rivingtons. 1s. 


Help Onward; or, Short Meditations 


for Every Day in the Year. Compiled from Various 
Christian Authors. By C. L. F. Royal 16mo. pages 
iv—310, : n ; Wertheim, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrative Gatherings for Preachers 
and Teachers. A Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, 
Proverbs, Quotations. &c. Adapted for Christian Teach- 
ing. By the Rev. G. 8. Bowszs, B.A. Third Edition, 
Feap 8vo. pp. viii—429 5 . . Wertheim. 5s. 


Manual of Family Prayers. By 
CuarLes James Bromriretp, D.D., late Bishop o. 
London. New Ed. Crown 8vo. pp, 160. Fellowes, 3s. 6d. 


Mary M’Neill; or, The Word Remembered : 


a Story of Humble Life. By J. W. C. Royal 32mo. 
pp. 145. Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. (Edinburgh) 1s. 


Mid-day Thoughts for the Weary. 


3rd. Ed. 32mo. pp. viii—132. Hatchard. 1s. 6d, 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit; 


Containing Sermons Preached and Revised by the 
Rev. C. H. Spureron, during the Year 1862. Vol. VIII. 
8v0., pp. xii—720. ° Passmore & Alabaster. 7s. 


Moses Right, and Bishop Colenso 
WRONG. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. No. I. 
Feap. 8vo., sewed, pp. 22. . J. F. Shaw, 2d, 


Ragged Life in Egypt. By M. L. 


Wuatety. Second Ed, Fecap. 8vo. pp. 208. Seeleys. 3s. 6d. 


Remarks on Bishop Colenso’s Re- 


cent. Work; or Rationalism Shown to be Most 
Irrational, 8yo. sd, pp. 19 Barker, 6d. 


Reminiscences. By a Clergyman’s 


Wire. Edited by the Dean of Canrersury. Second 
Ed, Crown 8vo. pp. viii—195 Rivingtons. 38. 6d. 


Resurrections: Thoughts on Duty and 
Destiny. By the Rey. Davin Tuomas, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. v—131. ‘ Kent. 2s. 6d. 


Sabbath a Delight; or, Bible Pic- 
tures and Stories for the Family. By M. M. Gorpon, 
32mo. sewed, with Coloured Picture Cards. In box, 
12mo., . ° J. F. Shaw. 5s, 


Science Elucidative of Scripture 
and not Antagonistic to it. A series of Essays. By 


Joun Raprorp Young. Feap. 8vo. pp. xiv—240. 
Lockwood, 5s, 


Shilling Books for Leisure Hours. 
Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. With an Illus- 
tration. Square crown 8vo. sewed. Pp. 287. &. 7.8. 


Sunshine. For the Home, the School, 


and the World. Conducted by the Rev. W. Mreynetui 
Wuittemorre. Volumel. (1862.) With Illustrations. 
Square Crown 8vo. pp. iv—188.. Wertheim. 1s. 6d, 


The Revival; an Advocate of Evangelical 
Truth; a Recordof Events connected with the Revival 
of Religion. Vol. VII. From July 10th to December 


25th, 1862. Crown 4to, Illustrated, pp. 304. 
Morgan and Chase. 3s, 


True Heroism. By A. L. O. E. 


32mo. pp. 120. . Gall and Inglis (Edinburgh). 6d. 


Parochial Mission Women: their Works, 
and its Fruits. By the Hon. Mrs. J.C.Tatror. Second 
Ed. Feap. 8vo. cl. sewed, pp. viii-120. Rivingtons. 22, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Lectures to‘Young Men, 1862. Being 


Lectures delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s 

Christian Association during that year. 1863. 8vo. 

pp. 442. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 4s. 

An admirably chosen set of Lectures, for the most part 
aimirably treated, as, indeed, was to be expected from 
the high character of the Lecturers. ?, 

Biography, History, Music, and Science are repre- 
sented in the course, while the Lecture on Habits, by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, will, perhaps, command the most 
attention. ; 

‘Light,’ in the hands of Dr. Robinson, becomes a 
most interesting subject of discourse, but not so interest- 
ing, selon nous, as does Music, discoursed upon in the hap- 
piest manner by Dr. Stewart. 


Philo-Socrates. A Series ‘of Papers 


wherein subjects are investigated which there is rea- 

son to believe, would have interested Socrates, and in 

a manner that he would not disapprove, were he 

among us now, gifted with the knowledge and familiar 

with the habits and doings of our times. Part V. 

Among the Boys. By Wmu1MEtuis. Cr. 8vo. “1863. 

yp. 152 ‘ P ‘ : . Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Mr. Ellis considers that no boy should leave school 
without being well acquainted with the mysteries of 
Hiring and Letting, Banking, Taxation, ParerMoney (' !) 
and kindred subjects; he therefore publishes this little 
book. . 

We are sadly afraid that if Socrates were among us 
now, as suggested, although he might be “‘interested’’ 
in such matters—he would not recommend them as topics 
for the schoolroom, or as part of education properly so 
called. . 
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Dublin Examination Papers. For 1863. 
12mo. . Hodges, Smith, & Co. (Dublin). 2s. 6d. 


Dublin University Calendar for the 
Year 1863. Corrected to December 1, 1862. 12mo. 
pp. xlii—399. Hodges, Smith, & Co. (Dublin). 3s, 6d. 


Essentials of English History. By 
the Rev. Wriu1am E. Litrriuzwoop, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo. ‘ ‘ - " Stanfield (Wakefield). 3s. 


Examination Questions on Colenso’s 
Algebra. Part I. By the Rev. Jonn Hunrer, M.A. 
12mo. P ‘ Longman, 2s. 6d, 


Kinder-Garten Educational Employ- 


ments and Amusements for Children. By Jang MILL. 
With Four Plates. Crown 4to. pp. 64. Darton. 3s. 6d. 


Latin Vocabulary. By the Rev. W. Tuck- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Slatter and Rose (Oxford). 1s. 6d. 


Second Latin Reader. Consisting of 


Extracts from Nepos, Cesar, and Ovid. With Notes, 
and a Copious Vocabulary, &c. By Arcuisatp H. 
Bryce, A.B. Feap. 8vo. pp. 382 Nelson, 32. 6d. 


FICTION. 


Mistress and Maid. By the Author of 
** John Halifax.’’ Twovols. post8vo. Hurst & Blackett, 21s. 


This is, as the authoress tells us, a story witha purpose, 
and originally appeared, we believe, in ‘‘ Good Words.’’ 
The purpose is to suggest the desirability of greater cor- 
diality in the relations between masters and servants, and 
more particularly between ‘‘ mistress and maid.’’ An 
uncouth country girl is taken as servant by three maiden 
ladies in reduced circumstances, and the development of 
the latent good qualities of the somewhat sullen tempered 
but sterling girl, by a judiciously firm yet kind treatment, 
occupies the greater part of the book. Miss Mulock has 
never been more successful than in her delineation of this 
character. The youngest mistress too, Hilary, is also 
very charmingly drawn, though we cannot say so much 
for her lover, who is one of those rugged heroes whom 
female novelists delight to paint. But Elizabeth, the 
maid, is the real heroine of the book, and we take much 
more interest in the one bit of romance of her life, which 
is soon nipped in the bud,. than we do in the more fortu- 
nate love passages of Hilary. ‘‘ Mistress and Maid’’ will 
greatly add to the reputation of Miss Mulock. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By 


Mrs, Henry Woop. Three vols. post 8vo. Bentley. 31s. 64. 


This is another of the tales of domestic life which the 
authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne’’ seems to have such a re- 
markable we in producing. The heroine is a widow 
who is reduced to great poverty, against which she 
struggles bravely, aided by the most immaculate set of 
children that ever existed even in the pages of a novel. 
As acontrast we have the family of a rich relation who 
are as bad as the others are good, Ofcourse virtue is, in 
the end, triumphant, and the model sons rise to great 
eminence in an incredibly short time in their various 
professions, while the vicious family get murdered and 
otherwise come to grief. There are some episodes, 
in the course of which some curious details of the trade 
of glove-making are given. The book is pleasantly 
written, and without exciting any great interest, will 
certainly be read through when once commenced, 


A Prodigal Son. By Dutton Cook. 
Three vols. post 8vo. Hurst & Blackett, 31s. 6d. 
‘*A Prodigal Son,’’ which appeared first in the pages of 

** Once a Week,”’ is, we think, only the second work of 

the author of ‘‘ Paul Foster’s Daughter,’’ a novel which 

gave great promise of excellence. It shows the same 
acquaintance with what it is the fashion to call ‘ Bo- 
hemianism,’’ and has also some very pleasant scenes of 
quiet country life. The character of a village doctor and 
his pretty daughters are very lifeiike and charming; and 
that of an eccentric picture fancier who classifies all his 
acquaintance as if they were paintings, describing his 
housekeeper asa Rembrandt, and speaking of avery lovely 

Raphael having called upon him, is, as far as we know, a 

new conception. The story of the present work is some- 

what conventional, and there is no scene quite so good as 
the first scene of ‘‘ Paul Foster’s Daughter,’’ but in some 
respects it shows progress. We have little doubt that Mr. 

Cook may, if he pleases, take high rank among novelists, 


A Tangled Skein. By Aubany FonsrianQue, 

Esq.’ Three vols. post 8vo. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 
The ‘‘ Tangled Skein”’ is no unfitting title for a story, 
which even the author himself is at a loss to unravel. 
It is a sensation novel of the most approved type. There 
is a murder, of which a baronet, a peer, and a tinker are 





suspected in turn. There are secret marriages and ille- | 


gitimate children, and hidden papers, and haunted 
rooms, and intelligent detectives, and all the regular 
apparatus of excitement and horror. However, the 
novel is well written and sparkling, and those who like 
this class of literature might spend their time worse than 
in exercising their wits over Mr. Fonblanque’s puzzle. 


Slaves of the Ring ; or, Before and After. 


By the Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money.” 


vols. Post8vo. . Hurst & Blackett. 31s. 6d. 


we are unable to endorse a sage opinion we see expressed 
by one of our contemporaries, that ‘‘ Slaves of the Ring ’’ 
is superior to any of the author’s previous works. We 
trust this praise is undeserved, for otherwise we are 
afraid ‘“‘Grandmother’s Money”’ must be very poor indeed, 
As it is, we can only say that this novel may easily be 
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Amy Thornton ; or, the Curate’s Daughter. 
By Epwarp Brrienp. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 382 _ Mann (Leeds), 3s. 


Barrington. By Charles Lever. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. 8vo. pp. 411. Chapman 4 Hall, 14s. 


Tales and Sketches of Lancashire 


Life. By Bensamin Brrgrtry. Volume ll. Feap 8vo. 
pp. 258 John Heywood (Manchester). 2s. 6d. 


The Mistakes of a Life. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. B. Hupspackx. Three vols., Post 8vo. Newby. 31s, 6d. 


POETRY. 


Poems, Grave and Gay. By Edward 
Irwin. Small 8vo., pp. 128. Tallant & Co. 3s, 6d. 


A collection of Irish poems, very unequally written, 
seeing that some of the lines want feet, and some might 
have been written by Moore. One of the chief delights 
of the Poet is to put pathos and bathos in the closest 
possible juxtaposition, the effect of which is often dia- 
metrically opposed to that we imagine the Author had in 
view. Some of the effusions, however, prove him to be 
a man of fine and manly feeling, and we would especially 
ee **The Championship” to the attention of the 


The subjoined poem is, we think, a fair average speci- | 


men of the contents of the book :— 


LOVE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


I met a dear creature, it matters not where ; 

And I met with a fall too, in meeting the fair ; 

For I fell quite in love,—but you wouldn’t blame me, 

If this beautiful creature you only could see. 

Her eyes were like—stay, they bewildered me quite: 

No mortal could see them and criticise right. 

I could only observe that their number was two, 

And their colour—about the most mischievous blue, &c. Xe. 


A New. Pantomime. By Edward V. 
Kenegaty, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Reeves & Turner. 12s. 


A Reply to “The Affectionate and 


Christian Address of many Thousands of Women of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to their Sisters, the Women 
of the United States of America.’’ By Mrs. Harriset 
Brxrcuer Stowe, in behalf of many thousands of Ame- 
rican Women, Foolscap 8vo., bds, pp. 63. Low, ls, 


Jephtha: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Joun 8. Epison, Crown 8vo. Rivingtons. 7s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With 


Eight Engravings. Fcap 8vo. pp. 516. Milner § Sowerby. 3s. 
Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 


Dialect. By WittrMm Barnes. Third Collection. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Foolscap 8vo. Pp. 
viii—133, J. R. Smith, 4s. 6d 


SCIENTIFIC. 
Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid 


to the Historian. By J. W. Jackson. Crown 8vo. 
Pages 324, , > - ‘ : Triibner and Co, 


Mr. Jackson is a clever but very imperfectly educated 
man, possessing much self-confidence and real powers 
of generalization, which, if grounded on a firmer basis 
of knowledge, and clothed in less of verbiage, and that 
less magniloquent, would have enabled him to produce a 
really interesting book. But a writer who, while always 
using hard words rather than plain ones, and per- 
= parading forms of speech derived from the 
earned languages, (including one or two scarcel 
happy neologisms) yet perpetually also betrays his 
ignorance of those may a by misspellings, such 
as ‘‘ frugiverous,’’ ‘‘ cuniform,’’ ‘* Carthagenians,’’ 
** Heterai,”’ ‘‘ Phydian,’’or solecisms, such as ‘‘ dominos 
rerum’’ used as a nominative, to say nothing of modern 
misspellings, such as ‘‘ Ximines,’’ *‘ Lopes de Vega,’’ 
** Pizzaro,”’ does not inspire one with confidence. Mr. 
Jackson is or | in favour of treating man as consti- 
tuting a kingdom by himself, a view of which he seems to 
ascribe the origin to Mr. Luke Burke and M. Serres (mis- 
spelt Terres), but which rather belongs to Charles Fourier, 
who had, long before those writers, used the term régue 
hominal, He views the Celt as being, ‘‘ by position and 
co-relationship, not only superior to the great Western 
race of Asia, but also to his conquerors, and largely his 
present masters, the Teutons of Europe ;’’ and lest the 
sentiment should be considered unpatriotic, bids us 
regard the Anglo-Saxon ‘not as radically a Teuton, 
but rather as a thoroughly baptized Celt.” He 
seems ignorant of the works of M. Renan, whose views 
on the importance of race coincide on some points with 
his own. But the ingenious French Academician would 
never have ventured upon the assertion that the other 
Caucasian races besides the Jews fell back continually 
into hero-worship and idolatry ‘‘in consequence of the 
redominance of the lateral over the central organs.’’ 

hen will | yew be rescued from the hands of the 
small set of enthusiasts, who would use it almost as a 
universal solvent for every species of historic, social, or 
moral problem, into those of men who, free from class or 
professional prejudice, will assign to it its true and sub- 


| ordinate place in the sphere of knowledge ? 
Never having heard before of “‘ Grandmother's Money,” | ° I . . 8 


replaced in its turn by any succeeding one of its author's. | 


Countess Kate. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redclyffe.’’ Small 8vo. pp. 296. Mozley. 3e. 6d. | 
The history of a little orphan girl brought up - her | 
w 


uncle, a cler, , as one of his family. Sheis 
wishing to be rich, and often gets into trouble. One day 
her wish is gratified—she becomes a Countess, and gets 
into more trouble, as her new nobility necessitates her 


ays | 


li with two fashionable aunts who wish to mould her | 


into her new-born station, 





Sowerby’s English Botany; Con- 


taining a ge and Drawing of every British 
Plant, life-size, full coloured by band, with [lustra- 
tions of the Organs. Edited and brought up to the 
present standard of scientific knowledge by Joun T. 
Syme, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the Westminster 
and Charing Cross Hospitals, With Popular Descrip- 
tions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each 
Plant, by Mrs. Lanxrster, Authoress of ‘‘ The British 
Ferns,”’ ‘‘ Wild Flowers Worth Notice,’’ &c. No. I. 
Royal 8vo., with 24 Coloured Plates. Hardwicke. 62. 
Of a work so well known as Sowerby’s English Botany 
it is not necessary to say more than that this first number 
fully redeems the promise of the title-page, and that the 
plates are accurately and beautifully coloured. Its cheap- 
ness will be sure to make it popular with botanists and 
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| less scientific readers, 





The Animal Kingdom, Arranged 


after its Organization. Forming a Natural History of 
Animals, and an Introduction to Com ive Ana- 
tomy. By the late Baron Cvcvrer. and 


adapted to the present state of Science. New Edition, with 
considerable additions by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., and 
J. O. Westwoop, F.L.8. Illustrated by 500 Engravings 
on Wood, and 44 0n Steel. Royal8vo. Pp. ge 

Bohn. Sis. 6d, 


The Microscope, andits Revelations, 
By Writius B. Carperter, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
Third Edition. Illustrated by ten plates and nearly 

(Forming one of Churchill's 


400 wood engravings. Churchill, 12s, 6d 


Manuals.) 8vo. pp. 792. . . 


MEDICAL. 
China from a Medical point of View 


in 1860 and 1861, to which is added a chapter on Naga- 
saki as a Sanitarium. By Caartes ALExanpER Gor- 
pon, M.D., C.B., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospi- 
tals, Army Medical Department. London. 1863. 
8vo., pp. 464. John Churchill . ° ° - We, 6d, 


Dr. Gordon’s ‘‘China from a Medical point of View,’’ 
contains so much which is interesting to the general 
reader, that one cannot but regret that he should not 
have divided his work into two, one for the general, the 
other for the professional public. He is evidently a quick 
and careful observer; although his insight into what 
surrounded him in China and Japan, was necessarily 
limited by his ignorance of the native languages, whilst 
he not unfrequently describes that which was well known 
before. Still, he brings vividly before us the countries 
and the peoples seen by him, and adds often to our stock 
of nowians respecting them. Besides an introductory 
chapter of ‘historical notices of China,’’ which might 
have been dispensed with, his work divides itself into 
five portions—the first relating to Hong Kong, the second 
to Canton, the third to the coast from Hong Kong to the 
Peiho, the fourth and longest, comprising nearly eight 
whole chapters out of the thirteen which compose his 
book, to Tein-Tsin, the last to —— 

We purpose reviewing this valuable work at full leugth. 


A Commentary on Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Children, for the last Half- 
Year, with the Opinions of the Best Writers on the 
subject. By W. Brarrawarre, M.D., and James 
Brarruwarrs, M.D. Reprinted from “ Braithwaite's 
Retrospect,”’ Volume XLVI., July to December, 1862. 
Post 8vo. sewed, pp. xxxii—104 . Simpkin, 2s. 6d. 


Nature (The) and Treatment of Gout 


and Rheumatic Gout. By Atrrep Barina Garrop, 
M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, enlarged and carefully 
revised, Post8vo. pp. xvi—618, Walton 4 Maberly. lis. 


Observations on the Diseases of the 
Rectum. With Wood Engravings. By T. B. Curia, 
F.R.8S. Third Edition, revised andeniarged. Octavo, 
pp. xvi—232 ; . . Churchill & Sons. 7s. 6d. 


Renewal of Life; Clinical Lectures, 


Illustrative of a Restorative System of Medicine, given 
at Saint Mary’s Hospital. By Taomas K. Cuamerrs, M.D, 
Second Edition, Post8vo, pp.420, Churchill, 6s, 6d, 


LEGAL. 
A Practical Treatise on the Law 


relating to Mines and Mining Companies. By Warrroy 
ARUNDELL. Post Svo., pp. xii—226, Lockwood, 4: 


Law and Practice of Joint-Stock 
Companies: containing the Companies Act, 1862; the 
Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act, 1862; and the 
Rules of the Court of Chance for regulating the 
mode of Proceedings under the Companies Act, 1862, 
with an Introduction, Practical Notes and Forms. 
By Henry Taurine, M.A. Vol. Il. 12mo. pp. vii— 
307. Stevens, 7s. 6d. Complete in Two Volumes, 18s, 


Precedents of Pleadings in Personal 


Actions in the Superior Courts of Common Law. With 
Notes, and an Appendix of Recent Statutes and General 
Rules relating to Pleading. By Epwarp BuiuEy, Esq., 
and Steraen Martin Leake, Esq. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. lxiv—832. Stevens, Sons, and Haynes, £1 6s, 


Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass, an 
Easay on, chiefly with reference to Remedies in Equity ; 
Treating of the Law of Timber, Mines, Lights, Water, 
Support, the Construction of Public Works, &e., &e. 
By Grorer V. Yoou, M.A. 8vo. pp. xxxii-—267. 

Mazwell, 0s, 6d, 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Atlas of General and Descriptive 
Geography, exhibiting the actual and com ive @x- 
tent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political divisions, founded on the most recent disco- 
veries and rectifications. By Avex. Kerra Jounstox, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 26 Coloured Maps, with Index, 
pp. #0. Royalfolio . : lackwoods. 2«. 


Journal of a Political Mission to 
Afghanistan in 1857, under Major (now Colonel) Lums- 


den; with an Account of the Country and People. B y 
H. W. Bettew, Medical Officer to the Mission. With 
Eight Dlustrations. 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co. 16s. 


A conscientiously written book, and although a litile 
dry at times, perfectly readable by all interested in the 
subjects on which it treats, and there are many. The 
author modestly states, in his introduction, that he 
deemed it desirable to introduce a few preliminary 
remarks on the physical characters of the country, its 
productions and races. This information, which he givos 


| in the first part of his book, will be read with great 


interest. 


Lost among the Affghans; being the 


Adventures of John Campbell (otherwise Feringhee 

Bacha), among the Wild Tribes of Central Asia. Related 
by Hiuser to Hubert Oswald Fry. 8vo. Pp 342. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. Te. Od. 

We learn from the preface that Mr. Campbell—who 

certainly allowed himself to be photographically taken 
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at a disadvantage—vide the frontispi was found, an 
nfant of very tender years, ‘“‘in c ” of an Indian 
iwoman “‘upon a field of carnage in the Valley of Te- 


zeen;”’ his name having been given him after all the 


adventures recorded in volume by Lord Elphinstone 
at Bombay. 
We can onl that the editor, Mr. Fry, has 


y regret 
thought it to imitate the very imperfect style 
f foundling ; that ** Campbell's own words’’ are not 
reproduced, we think the quotation at page xv of the 
preface fully shows. The book contains, without a doubt, 
much valuable information on an interesting country. 


Serbien’s Byzantinische Monu- 


mente, The Byzantine Monuments of Servia. Folio, 

27 pages, 11 plates. Vienna: Imperial Printing Office. 

London : Wiitiams and Norgate. ; . 20, 108, 

This is a magnificént work, the perfection of typo- 
graphy and chromo-lithography. The ‘‘ Byzantine 
monuments of Servia’’ are interesting in more than one 
respect, and attractive as well from the historical as from 
the artistical and architectural point of view. We would 
like to recommend, in particular, to eiteymen and 
others interested in ecclesiastical art, the splendid and 
most tasteful crosses and sepulchral monument of Servia, 
as represented in this work. The folio is dedicated to the 
Emperor of Austria, and right imperial in contents no 
less than outward appearance, 


HISTORICAL. 


Elizabeth et Henri IV., 1595-1598. 


Elizabeth and Henry IV., 1595-1598. By M. Prevost 
Parapot. 1863. Crown 8vo. pp. 300. Paris: 
Michel Lévy freres. London: Dulau and Co, . 68. 


The groundwork of this historical essay is the sketch 
of the aaeey of Hurault de Maisse, despatched by 
H . of France, to Queen Blizabeth of Eng- 

land in 1597 and 98, and the details of which have been 
left, in the ambassador’s own hand, to er with his 
d , atthe French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
It forms a highly interesting picture of the English 
Court at the end of the sixteenth cen , Pleasantly 
illustrated by the side-lights which the author throws on 
French life and manners during the same period. M. 
Prévost Paradol throughout compares Queen Elizabeth 
to King Henry IV., of course penne that Sregenie! 
Hugonot King was the greater of the two. The k, 
like all M. Prevost Paradol’s works, is well written, 
though somewhat full of bombast. The word “‘ gloire”’ 
flutters suspiciously at the end of almost every sentence. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


British Enterprise beyond the Seas 
or, The Planting of our Colonies. By J. H. Fyre. 
With Three Engravings. Feap. pp. 263. Nelson. 3s, 6d. 


Boy’s Own Toy-Maker; a Practical 
Illustrated Guide to the Useful Empl t of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Laypriis, Sixth Edition. With 200 
Engravings. Royal 16mo. pp. viii—154. of 


and Farren, 
The Stories that Little Breeches 


TOLD, and the Pictures which Charles Bennet. 
Drew for Them. With Engravings. New Edition. 
_ Crown 4to., pp. 55. Lew, Plain, 5s.; Coloured, 7s. 6dt 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Musical Student’s Manual: Contain- 
ing the essential Elements of Musical Knowledge, and 
a succinct Guide to the Reading of Vocal Music; with 

ious Examples and Exercises. By Taomas Murpy. 


cop 

Division Two, to ms Ae pe Svo. sewed, 

ali gp a Divilots e and Two, relating to 
d and Rhythm. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 

pp. vi—24 . . Groombridge. 3a. 6d. 


Running the Blockade. By Lieut. 
Warvyerorp, R.N. Feap. bds, pp. 315. Ward ¢ Lock, 2s, 


Ten Years of Imperialism in France’: 
Impressions of a ‘‘ Fiaweve,’’ Second Edition. 8vo. 


pp. 222 . . . ‘ . Blackwoods. 9%. 
The Bibliographer’s Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature; confaini an Account of Rare, 


faining 

Curious, and Useful Books, published in, or relat: 
ing to, Great Britain and Ireland, from the Inven- 
tion of Printing; with Bibli phical and Critical 
Notices, and the prices at which they have been sold 
in the Present Century. By THOMAS 
Lownors. New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged, by Henry G. Bonn. Volume IV. Part Il. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 2069—2400. ‘ ‘ ° 3s, 6d. 
The Editor claims full credit, and justly so, for his 
additions to our know] of Shak aliognegtys 
These enanions have ay caused the lon red ete 
tween the appearance € present e th o 
the series, and its predecessor, which ore been, as Mr. 
Bohn us, the occupation of all his literary leisure 
and are to be considered ‘“‘a main 


carefully ted as regards 
632, 1664, and 1635, and the pre- 
house edi those only a 
the niceties which book-collec- 


ooting small quarto 
sources of the text; 


for more practical purposes the Editor’s 
uch avy value every known edition 


m 
the entire text; of the poems or se lays, or 
secs git -Gimlaamiabion mites nove’ bean 


Suror—having received a 





A Book of Nonsense. By Edward 


Lear. Tenth Edition. With many new Pictures and 
Verses. Oblong boards, pp. 111. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
Ar- 


Album for Postage Stamps. 


Epwarp A. Oprey, Small 4to. pp. xii— 
ee ee 


Catalogue of British and Foreign 


Stamps. Compiled and arranged by Epwarp A. 
Orpen. Small 4to. pp. xii-—62 . « Blake. 3%. 
Album and Catalogue, in one Volume, 5s, 


Lord Dundreary’s Book of Riddles 


and Conundrums. Edited by his Brorner Sam. 32mo. 
sewed. . Gordon, 6d, 


Mystery (The) of Money Explained, 
and Illustrated by the Monetary History of England, 
from the Norman Conquest to the Present Time. 8vo. 
pp. xii—272. ls Walton & Maberly. 7s. 6d. 


Philosophie du Bonheur. The Phi- 


lnoptey ° Hager. By Pavut Janet, Crown 8vo. - 
439. Paris: Michel Lévy; London: Dulau and Co. 7s. 6d. 


' What is happiness? Professor Janet asks on the first 
page of his handsome volume ; and on the last answers— 
‘*'The harmonious development of all our faculties,’’ To 
the proof of the thesis the rest of the four hundred and 
odd pages are devoted. The work is full of thought and 
eloquence, and written in a masterly style, the work 
evidently of much earnest labour, both of the pen and 
the brain. Professor Janet does not, indeed, belong to 
the orthodox school, either in religion or polities. His 
mottothroughout the volume is Montaigne’s ‘‘ Que sais-je.’’ 


The Census: Official Tables, showing 
the Population of England and Wales on the 8th of 
April, 1861, and at precedi Censuses: also the 
Population and Number of Inhabited Houses of ey 
City, Boren or Town in England and Wales, bot 
in 1851 and 1861, Arranged Alphabetically ; the Popula- 
tion, Area, and Number of Houses in each County 
with the Rates of Increase, the Proportion of Males and 
Females; the Population, and Number of Members re- 
turned in each Parliamentary Division ; the Population 
of each Diocese, &c., &c. On Sheet. . Simpkin. 6d, 


SERIALS AND ANNUALS. 
The British Quarterly Review: 


No. LXXIII. January.1363. Jackson, Walferd & Hodder, 
The first article is devoted to the Waterloo controversy, 
which still drags its be gry he oy oe along—iterum in arma 
accession of strength from 
the pro-Gallican version of the Battle, emanating from 
M. ers. The diplomatic representative of one of the 
Barbary powers once told us that the Battle of Waterloo 
was a naval battle in which the French defeated the 
English; we are not sure that this version is not pre- 
ferable to that of M. Thiers. However this may be, the 
article before us is evidently written by a soldier and an 
Englishman, thoroughly acquainted with all the military 
bearings of the subject. 

An elaborate metaphysical article appears on Mr. 
Herbert Spence’s celebrated work “First Principles,’’ 
in which the opinions of the author on Evolution, Differ- 
entiation, The Knowsble, The Unknowable, et hoe genus 
omne are criticised, and to a certain extent supported. 

Articles on the ‘‘ Legal Status of the Anglo-Catholic,”’ 
** Sir Phillip ee: his Life and Writings,’ ‘‘ Les 
Miserables,’ ‘“‘ Bishop Colenso,” and the ‘State of 
Greece,’’ fill up the rest of this interesting number. 


The London Quarterly Review. No. 
XXXVI. January, 1863. ‘ Tresidder, 6a. 


A very good number. The pope on the Meeting of 
the British Association at Cambridge being so good that 
our only regret is that it is not a 

The Revolution of 1848 forms the subject of another 
interesting article, and after the Revolution is disposed 
of, our knowledge of French history is further recruited 
by a réview of “ Ten Years of Imperialism in France.” 

The pictures in the late Exhibition are pleasantly 
discoursed about by some one who went through them 
with Mr. Palgrave’s book in hand; we hear something, 
therefore, as Well of the book as of the pictures. 

Davidson on the Old Testament, St. Clement’s Eve 
Apostolic Theology, Greek Testament Literature, and 
other articles, complete the list. 


The Westminster Review. New Series. 
No. XLV., January, 1863. 8vo. pp. 599. Triibner. 6s. 


In its first article, on ‘‘ English Convicts, and what 
should be done with them,’’ a formidable array of facts, 
showing the contradictions, inconsistencies and blunders 
of ourown convict system, is temperately adduced, and 
the many merits of the Irish one stated. The writer, 
who by no means accepts the latter in its most extended 
form, pleads still that the common sense and simple 
principles upon which it is based, may be applied to our 
own. 

The “ Literature of Bohemia’’ forms the subject of 
some very readable p , and the writings of Murer, 
** Bohemian ”’ exrce e, are freely quoted, We are 
unacquainted, ever, with his “‘Scénes de la Bohéme.”’ 
Venema ** Seénes de la vie de Bohéme’’ are meant. 

light reading have we in ‘“ Les Misérables;’’ 
while, fitti , this light column is s rted by Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, and Dr. | nter or the 
Microscope as reserves,—the former a favorable résumé of 
the Bishop’s production, the latter a charmingly illus- 
trated chit-chat on microscopic matters. 

Hi is represented by articles on the Indian annex- 
ations, Greece and the Greeks, and on M. Rattazzi and 
his administration; the latter a long and interesting con- 
tribution. 

The survey of contemporary literature is full and com- 


plete as usual. 
Punch. Re-Issue. Volume XXIII. 


July to December, 1851. 4to. boards, pa. 5s. 
one Vo f 
108 


Vo XXII. and XXIII, (1852. —_ 


volte XLII. 4to. P.4 °C; . 88. Gd, 
Indian and Civil Service List. 


Binte for India in 
pages 


, Feap 8vo. stiff cover, 
xxivy—633, . 


Conneil, 
. . . W. i, Allen, 6s, 
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Skyring’s Builders’ Prices. 1863. 
Calculated from the Prime Cost of Materials and La- 
bour ; Containing the Metropolitan Buildings Act, List 
of District Surveyors, and a variety of New and Impor- 
tantInformation, Fifty-third Edition. 8vo. Skyring. 4. 


The Friendly Visitor. Edited by the 


Rey. ©, Carts Witsow, Volume II. New ‘Series. 
12mo, P.244 . ‘ . Seeleys. 1s. 6d, 


Webster’s Royal Red Book; °, 


Court and Fashionable Register: for January, 1863. 
Comprising a Comprehensive Street Guide ; an Alpha- 
betical List of the Nobility and — ; and other 
valuable Information. Square 12mo. pp. 875. Webster. 5s 


Who’s: Who in 1863. Edited by C. H. 
Oaxzs, M.A. Fifteenth Year. 18mo, pp. 293. Bailey. 2s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now Ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A New Volumeof Mr. Barnes’s 


DoRSsET PoEMS. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM BARNES, Rector of Winterbourne Came, 
THIRD COLLECTION, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


*,* The First and Second Collection, 5s, each, on sale, 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 














> hd ° b J 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
MANUALOF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an Account 
of rare, curious, and aseful books published in England since the 
invention of rinting; with bibliographical and critical Notices 
and prices. ew Edition, revised and enlarged, by HENRY G. 
Bonn. Part VILL., containing Letters to 


Re im. {896 pages, of 
which 120 comprise a complete Bibl phy of Shakespeare.) 
hey ep Volume of Bohn’s Philological Library for January. 

ce 38. 


Hewry G. BouN, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 





Elementary Books for Schools 


AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


First Books, 


CLARKBE’S (Rev. J.) English Primer; or, First Book in Spelling 
ang Autsh Mothers First Catechism for Children. 1smo., 9a 
‘Rev. Dr.) First Lessons in English History, 1émo., oa. y 
rst Lessons in French ei mg 18mo., 9d. 
First Lessons in Geography, Grammar, &c, 18mo., 0d. 
18mo., 9a. 


each. 
First Lessons in Bible and Gospel History. 

Souter’s ssive Primer in Spelling and Reading. ismo., 6d, 

Murray’s Abridgment of English Grammar. 18mo., 18. 

ee — hy Se R. J. T.) Rules for English Orthography. 

Elements f Geography, Astronomy, and Chronology. 

12mo., 6d, 


Geography, History, &c. 


Anecdotes from Roman, French, and English History, 18mo., 


1s. 
Belew’s Outline Maps, with Lines of Latitude and Longitude. 
Siz-, 15 inches by ia Price 1s. each. sestesies 
Boyle’; ‘v. H.) Outlines of Ancient Geography. 12mo.," cloth, 


1s, va, 
Box’s Leading Facts of Geography for Junior Pupils. 12mo., 6d. 
a Aare Abridgment of Ancient Geography, ‘Square 
0., 28, 6d, 
Friediander’s (Dr. C. M.) Chronology of General History. 12mo., 


cloth, 3s. 

Gell’s Mental Amusements on Cards. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Gorton’s 500 Questions on Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece and 
Rome. iamo., sewed, 1s, each. Koy: 18mo., 1s. 

Hawley’s (F.) Complete Genealogical art of the Royal Family 
of England, Coloured, 10s. 6d. ; 

Humble’s Bible Questions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testament. 12mo,, 4s. 6d. 

Owen’s (The Misses) Outlines of Geography for Young Children. 

Robinson’ somry Complete C f Ancient Hi 
nson’s .) Complete Course of Ancien story. Wit! 

neti gna mee. on wound, 0s. 6d. . “! ' 
miscuous Examiner, or Questions on Ogoara , History, 
Nat Lae ' x 





Giles’ 














ural Sciences, &c, 18mo., 1s. Key to 1smo., 1s. 6d, 
cores, and hae panccpe Four, by “ A. gino, 2s, 
erwin’s (H. of the History o nd, divid 

Centuries, and Black. Iamo, cloth, $s. peng ans 
Warren’s (D.) Fyne is of the Genealogical Descent of Her Most 
vee ne : - Gude or th 1 ine oe ‘ 

e Mecum to the Study of the His of England, 

of Schools and Students. 1I2mo., cloth. 2s, er eae eae 


Spelling, Reading, &. 
Souter’s First School Spelling and Reading Book, 12mo., bound, 


1s. 
First School Reader. 12mo., bound, 2s. 6d. 
Second School Reader, or Geographical Class Book. 
12mo0., bound, $s. 6d. 
Clarke’s Per. T.) National Spelling Book. 12mo,, bound, Is. 6d, 
National Reader. 12mo., bound, 3s. 6d. 
aon wnhamnbe (J.) Rhetorical Reader. 4th Edition, 12%mo., cloth, 
8. 
Krueger. Elements of Natural Pp ioeophy. 12mo., 2s. 
Linnington’s {B-T.J.) Reader and Poetical Class Book. 12mo., 
nd, $s. 
Scientific Reader and Elocutionist. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 
Platt’s . J.) Dictionary of English Synonymes, 12mo.,cloth, 


$s. 6d. 
Slater’s (Rev. E.) Select Plays of Shakespeare, 12mo., 6s. 


Arithmetic, &o, 
Beaseley’s Arteries Tabie Book and Mental Reckoning, 
12mo., sewed, 6d. 
Dashwood’s Scholar’s Assistant and Standard Table Book. 


18mo., 6d. 

Fletcher's (P.) Practical Arithmetic; written for the nse of 
Adults without the continued assistance from the Master, 
12mo., Cloth, 2s. 

arrison on Mixture of Water Colours. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

ill’s (J, Geceregsioa! Copy-slips, Large, Text, Round, and Small 


H s. . each, 
——Slips, =_— Extracts from Addison and others. Nos. 1 and 


2. . each, 

Lacroix Elements of Algebra, by Spiller. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Allsup’s An Writing Copy-slips for Ladies. 6d. 

Peacock’s Mental Arithmetic. 12mo, 6d. 

Reynolds's (Geo.) Exercises in Arithmetic, with a Variety of Bills 
of Parcels, &c. 12mo, bound, 2s, 6d. 

Russell’s Second Book of Arithmetic. 12mo, 2s. 

Souter’s New Ciphering Book for Beginners, No. I. 4to, sewed, 














1s. Gd. Key to Ditto, 8vo, 3s. 
—-—— No. > 4to, half-bound, 3s. 6<. — 5s. 
Taplin’s (J. fy stem of Keeping Merchants’ Accounts 
y. . 


b poppie 12mo, Is. 
= ingame’s Tutor’s Assistant Improved, 12mo, cloth, 
———Key, with Sums worked at full length. 12mo, bonnd, 5s. 
Walker's Ciphering yi Simple’ Hales. Part 1., 4to, 3, 
uw ules, Part ° 
en Four Rules of “urtéhomotio, 12mo, Is, 64. 
A Catalogue of Books will be sent “ Gratis” on application. 


London School E, STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London ; 
and 0. HL. Law, Eastbourne,» mi 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
LIST OF 


—_—>—- 


FISH CULTURE: 


A Guide to the Modern System of Breeding and Rearing Fishin | 


nland Waters. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Esq. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ASSHETON SMITH’S LIFE. 
By Sir J. E. WILMOT. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound (950 pp.) 12s. 6d. 


“This work is much more complete and comprehensive than 
Haydn's Dictionaries.” —Observer. 


Edited by E. WALFORD. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound (840 pp.) 10s, 6d 


W. H. RUSSELL’S INDIAN DIARY. 


With Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 


With Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by JoHN GILBERT. 
Three Yols, royal 8vo. cloth, £2 16s, 


WOOD'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


llustrated by WoLF, ZWECKER, COLEMAN, H. WEIR, &c. 
Three Vols. royal 8vo. cloth, £2 14s, 





With Iiustrations. Demy 8vo. half- 


bound, 10s, 6d. 


STONEHENGE’S THE HORSE 


IN THE STABLE, IN THE FIELD. 
160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-bound, 18s. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. 


Iiustrated. Feap. 8vo. haif-bound (750 pp.) 10s. 6d. 


STONEHENGE’S SHOT, GUN, AND 
SPORTING-RIFLE. 


Illustrated. Post Svo. half-bound, 10s, 6d. 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


With 200 Ifustrations. Feap. 8vo. half-bound (750 pp.) 10s. 6d. 


WALSH'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


With Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 6d, 


CAMPBELL'S SHAKESPEARE. 


With Portrait, and Sixteen Dlustrations by JOHN GILBERT. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


MOTLEY'’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


Three Vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


(Ingram’s Edition.) Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


HOGG’S MICROSCOPE. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ALBIN’S (LIEUT. R.N.) SEAMANSHIP 
AND NAVAL DUTIES. 


With 200 practical Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 9s. 


Twenty-first Edition. 





BEST 


Illustrated Edition. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Seven Vols. Feap. Sve. cloth, 21s, 


BUCKLAND'S GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY. 


AUTHORS. 


Two Vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 12s, 





A New Edition, with Additions by Profs. OWEN and PHILurrs, 


With Ninety Illustrations and Portrait. 
Edited by FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, 
Two Vols. Demy Svo. cloth, 24s, 


BIRKET FOSTER'S ENGLISH LAND. 


SCAPES. 


With Pictures in Words by TOM TAYLOR, 


4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s, | 





London; RovttenGr, Warne, Np Rovriepes, 
Farringdon Street, 





STANDARD BOOKS. I. 
|General and Descriptive Geography, 





Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 


exhibiting, in 26 Maps on a distinct Scale, the Actual | 
and Comparative Extent of all theCountriesinthe World | 
with their present Political Divisions. A New and En- | 
larged Edition. With a complete Index. Imp. 8vo.,; | 
half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

TI. 


a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of | 
Geology, Hydro! By. Meteorology, and Natural His- ) 

A New and Enlarged Edition. Twenty Maps | 
including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of | 
the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Itt, 


Classical Geography, comprising, in 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important | 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; 
accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by 
T. Harvey, M.A. Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


| 
| 


IV 


Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, 


Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. Notes and Descriptive Letterpress 
to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


v. 

Elementary School Atlas of General 
and Descriptive Geography, for the use of Junior 
Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. Twenty Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 
bound, 5s, 


Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


b J nd . 
“ hd 
Gutch’s Literary and Scien- 
a 

TIFIC REGISTER AND ALMANACK for 1868, price $s. 6d. 

'.““A more portable compendinm can scarcely be imagined,”’— 
Times. ‘There is in this volumean amount of information upon 
a variety of subjects.”—-London Review. “ No publicationof the 
day is, to our mind, so useful.”—Standard. “In the form of a 
pocket remembrancer, we have such a variety of carefully con- 
densed information—historical, physiological, mathematical, 
and astronomica!—to say nothing of pages teeming with instrue- 
tive facts in chemistry, Photography, &c., as to entitle it to the 
title of a Pocket Cyclopedia.” —Morning Advertiser. 


London: B. BLAKE, 421, Strand. 











oo 


Mr. L. A. Lewis, Literary | # 


Auctioneer, 24, Bell Yard, Fleet Street. (Removed from 125, Fiect 
Street.) Also devotes himself to the Sale of Printing and Book- | Globe 
binding blocks and materials. : 


Established 1825. { 





eater’s manual, which ought to be apoe every supper- 
‘ 


little volume to the notice of their wives and housekee 


£250 and £100 Prizes for 


TEMPERANCE TALES. The Directors of the Scottish Tem- 


| perance League hereby offer a Prize of £250 for the best Temper- 


ance Tale, and a Prize of £100 for the second best Temperance 
Taie. The conditions of the competition may be learned by send- 
ing a stamped envelope to John S. Marr, 108 Hope Street, Glas- 
gow. 





PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALE, 
Ready to-day—Fifth Thonsand. 


_ Rachel Noble’s Experience. 
|Physical Geography, illustrating, in 


By BRUCE EDWARDS. Price 3s. 6d. 
Glasgow: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 


London: HOULSTON AND WriGuT; and W. TWEEDIE. 





This day is published, cloth, boards, price 4a. 
With Portrait of the Right Hon. James Whiteside, Q.C,, LL.D., 


M.P., Engraved on Steel, from a Photograph by Simonton, taken 
expressly for this Volume. 


Lectures Delivered before the 


Dublin Young Men’s Christian Association in connexion with 
the United Church of England and Ireland. Patron, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, a year 1862. 

Dublin: Hope@rs, SmiTruH, & Co., 104, Grafton Street, Book- 
sellers to the University. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, &Co., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, Sold by all Booksellers, 


= —_ — 


Post 4to., price 5s,; or the Album and Catalogue separately, 


Oppen’s Postage Stamp Al- 


BUM AND CATALOGUE of British and Foreign Postage 
Stamps; containing every information to guide the Collector, 
with a full account of all the Stamps of every Country. 

London: B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, 











Tn Weckly Numbers, price One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


The Musical Herald. Con- 


taining eight pases of 4to music. Contents of No. 1.—Drink 
tome only with thine Eyes: Glee for Three Voices, by BEN 
JONSON. Bohemian Air: CzERNY. Farewell, Dorinda: Duet 
BERNARD GaTEs, (of the Chapel Royal to Queen Anne and 
Geo 1.). Sweet as the Breeze: lad bh. W. H. BeLLamy, 
Esq. Ym. HurcHins CaALcotTT. Wandering Willie, by BURNS. 
7 tly Tread, ’tis Hallowed Ground; Glee for Three Voices, 
. SCOTLAND. 

This publication will be found to mect the great want of 
Choral Societies. 


London: B, BLAKR, 421, Strand, W.c. 


Second Edition, foolscap Svo., ilinstrated by Grorgr Crvuixk- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price Is, 


The Oyster; Where, How, 





| and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 


Chapter, the Oyster-Seeker in London.—“ A complete ¢ 4 
, an 

should be without.”’—Seturday 
ew.—“The lovers of oysters will do well to introduce se 
rs, for 


which no. fishmonger’s sho 


it contains the best receipts and directions for cooking them,”"— 


TRUBNER AND Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


—_— . ~ _-- ee 


On the 20th January will be published, 


Chronicles of 
SA LEM 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ 


Carlingford: 


O° APT ke’ 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


In Two Volumes Post Octavyo. 





Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


a a ee 








THE 





On Thursday will be published, price 32s. 


INVASION OF 


THE CRIMEA: 


ITS ORIGIN, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS 


DOWN TO THE 
DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 


MEMBER FOR THE 


BOROUGH OF 


BY ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 


BRIDGEW ATER. 


Vols. I. & IL., bringing the Events to the Ciosz of the BarrLe oF THE ALMA. 
To be completed in Four Volumes Octayo. 


Witr1Am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


POEMS, Descriptive and Lyrical: 


Illustrations of the Beauties of Tropical Scenery, and Sketches of Objects of Interest; with Notes, 


Historical and Explanatory. 


By the Author of ‘‘ THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA.” 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piceadilly. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


By J. Fitajames Stephen. 
A General View of The Criminal 


F ENGLAND. By James FitTzJ,MES STEPHEN, M.A., 
Ave ) A Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark on 
Trent, 8vo. (In the Press. 


Immediately will be published, in Crown 8vo., cloth, 


The Statesman’s Year Book, a 


tistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States 
colt Bovavel 8 noe Civilized World, in the Year 1863. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN. 


By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. 


The History of Federal Govern- 


MENT. from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Dis- 
ruption of the United States. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. with Maps. Vol. I. 
GENERAL VIEW OF FEDERALISM.—HISTORY OF THE GREEK 
FEDERATIONS. 


By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Behind the Veil, and other Poems. 


By the Hon, RODEN NOEL. [In the Press. 


The Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare. 


In March, 1863, will appear Volume I. Price 10s. 6d, 


The Works of. William Shakes- 


PEARE;; aCritical Edition of the Text, with a complete Collation 
of the Quartos and Folios, and with the Principal Emendations 
2 subsequent Editors and Critics. To he ene in eight 
voiumes, demy 8vo, pandoomeny | rinted. By W.G.CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity lege, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cassbeitae: and JOHN GLOVER, M.A., Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Edward Dicey. 
Six Months m the Federal States. 


By EDWARD Dicky, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. Crown 
8vo, [In the Presa, 


By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.RB.S. 
The Great Stone Book. By D. 


T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus Colleze, Cam- 
bridge. {In the Press. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The Fairy Book: The Best 
1 


Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”” This will form one of “The 
Golden Treasury” Series, With Vignette by J. NORL PATON, and 
Frontispiece, 18mo, {In the Press, 


William Blake, the Artist. 


Medium 8vo., with Numerons Iinstrations. Fromthe Author's 
Works, printed on Toned Paper, 


Life of William Blake, Pictor 


otus. With Selections from his Poems, and other Writings. 
: ee GILCHRIST, Author of “The Life of William 


By the Rev. G. F. Maclean, M.A. 
The Missionary History of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAN, Classical Master 
in King’s College School, and Assistant Mihister of Curzon 
Chapel, Mayfair, With Maps. (In the Press. 


By John E. Oairnes, M.A. 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 


The Slave Power: its Character, 


Career, und Probable Designs. Poagen Attempt to explain the 
teal Issues involved in the American Contest. By J. E. CAIRNEs, 
.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in Queen's Co’ loge, Galway. 

(Nearly ready, 


By John Woolley, D.O.L. 


Lectures Delivered in Australia. 
By JoHN WOOLLEY, D.C.L., Principal of the University of Syd- 
ney, Crown 8vo, (In the Press, 


By Henry Fawoett, M.A. 
Manual of Political Economy. 


By HENRY FAwcetTT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambri 
Crown 8vo, (In the Presa. 


By W. Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S8., and 
P. G. Tait, M.A. 


An Elementary Treatise on Na- 


PI y WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D. PRS. 
% ; ‘ . ssor atura, 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow; and ; 
faceted ces, Nike eo o EAR 
a eu " 
With numerous Illustrations. ‘6 — (In the Press. 


By Oyril Graham. 
Syria, 38 a Province of the 


a Sketch A, a me ie | 
(nniderat ihe War A Lebanon, and the Masuncres in 1900, with 
G with Maps. - 








THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 





18mo, with Engraved Vignette, extra cloth, 43. 6d.; morocco, 
78. ; extra, 103, 6d, 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of 


Good and Evil. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; and a Vignette 
Engraving of Woolner’s Statue of Bacon. Large paper copies, 
crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or half-bound morocco, 10s. 

“Mr. Wright has edited the present edition of the Essays ina 
manner worthy of their merit and fame—in a word, as an Eng- 
lish Classic onght to be editted; the printing is worthy of the 
editing, and the wark is in type, paper, and binding, one of the 
most handsome of thevaluable series to which it belongs.” —Daily 

ews. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND, 18mo, with Engraved Vignette, extracloth, 
4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 6d, 


The Book of Praise. From the 


best English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by 
ROUNDELL PALMER. With Vignette by T. Woolner. 

“There is not room for two opinions as to the value of ‘The 
Book of Praise.’ . .. . Its component parts are not only good in 
themselves, but, as the title of the work informs us, are taken 
from the best English hymn-writers.”—Guardian, 

**Compiled with the care of a scholar, the catholicity of a true 
ae and the devoutness of an earnest worshipper,”’— 

atriot. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 18mo, with Engraved Vignette, extra 
cloth, 4s, 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 
of the 


The Golden Treasur 
nglish Language. 


Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
Selected aud arranged with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE, With Vignette by T. Woolner. 

“There is no book in the English language which will make a 
more delightful companion than this... which must not only 
| Tanyas but possessed, in order to be adequately valued.’’—Spec- 

or. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 18mo. with engraved Vignette, extra 
cloth, 4s, 6d. ; moroceo, 7s, 6d. ; extra, 108, 6d. 


The Children’s Garland. From 


the best Poets. Selected and arran by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Fourth Thousand, With Vignette by T. Woolner, 

“Mr. Patmore deserves our gratitude for having searched 
through the wide field of English poetry for these flowers which 
outh and age can equally enjoy, and woven them into ‘The 
Yhildren’s Garland.’ It forms a meet companion to Mr. Pal- 
— ‘Golden Treasury,’ being, like that, a collection of 
horoughly poetry, chosen with equal care and taste,’’— 
Lon n . 


1Smo, with engraved Vi, 
morocco, 7s. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from 


this World to that which is tocome. By JoHN BUNYAN. With 
iapetee by W. Holman Hunt. Large paper copies, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; or half-hbound morocey, 10s. 

“The prettiest possible edition without illustrations,”— 
Guardian. 

“A prettier and better edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
one more exactly suited for use as an elegant and inexpensive 
Christmas Gift- k, is not to be found.’’—Ezraminer. 


ette, extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
; extra, 10s. 6d. 





SIXTH THOUSAND, handsomely printed and bound, with 
engraved Frontispiece and Vignette, price 4s, 6d, 


The Lady of La Garaye. By the 


Hon, Mrs, NORTON, Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 


By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 


Two Vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, £1 8s. 


Pre-Historic Man: Researches into 


the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World. By 
DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English Lite- 
rature in University College, Toronto; Author of**The Archeology 
and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,’ &c, 


By T. L. Kington, M.A. 
History of Frederick the Second, 


Emperor of the Romans. From Chronicles and Documents pub- 
lished within the last Ten Years. By T. L. KINGTON, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. Two Vois. 8vo., 


“The merits of Mr. Kington’s book are real and sterling... . 
It is a book which shows real power, and it is power without 
extravagance. He shows an_ understanding of the time with 
which he has immediately todo. . . He shows a full apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful man of whom he writes, without any 
foolish hero-worship, any tendency to conceal or to extenuate 
the darker features of his character,”—Saturday Review. 


By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S, 


Viti: An Account of a Govern- 


ment Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S, With Map and Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. l4s, 

“Dr. Seemann’s book may be warmly commended to public 
perusal, It treats of a curious people, of whom, although pre- 
senting some faint lincaments of civilization, very little is 
known; while the facts, collected as they are from personal in- 

-vestigation made under circumstances of peculiar opportunity, 
are as interesting as they are informatory.’’—OUdserver, 


By P. G. Hamerton. 
A Painter’s Camp in the High- 


lands; and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. HAMERTON. Two 
vols, crown 8vo, is, 
“We are n exaggerating the charm of these volumes 
n 


ot ek 
written with infl spirit and h and abounding i 
touches of minuteand faithful detail which transport the revgee 





with the sense of reality.""—Nonconformist. 








By 0. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
The Book and the Life: Sermons 


reached before the University of Cambridge, November, 1862. 


y C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doneaster, Chancellor of York, 


and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ex ository Lectures on the 
PHILIPPIANS. 7s. 6c. 


Epiphany, Lent, and Easter: a 


Selection of Expository Sermons. Second Edition, 10s, 6d. 


Lessons of Life and Godliness. 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d, (Immediately. 


The Epistle to the Romans: the 


GREEK TEXT, with English Notes, Second Edition, 5s. 


Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 
Third Edition, 10s, 6d, 


Revision of the Liturgy. Second 


Edition, 4s, 64. 


Notes for Lectures on Confirma- 
TION. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Works by Oharles Kingsley, M.A. 
Westward Ho! 6s. 
Hypatia. New Edition. 6s. 
Two Years Ago. 6s. 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. 
New Edition. 4s. 6d, 
The Heroes. 


for the Young. 3s. 6d, 
Phaethon: Loose Thoughts 


for Loose Thinkers, 2s. 


By the late W. Archer Butler, M.A. 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 


~ the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late Professcr 
of Moral Philoso hy in the University of Dublin. Edited, with 
a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by the Very Rev. Themes cee 

ifth ition. 


Greek Fairy Tales 


WARD, M.A., Dean of Down, ith Portrait, 


8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A Second Series of Sermons. 


Edited by J. A. JEREMIE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, Third Edition. S8vo. cloth, lus, 6d, 


History of Ancient Philosophy. 


A Series of Lectures. Edited by WILLIAM HEPWORTH THOMP- 
SON, M.A., Reginus Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Two vols, 8vo, cloth, £1 5s, 


Letters on Romanism, in reply 


to Mr. Newman's Essay on Development. Edited by the Very 
Rey. T. WOODWARD, Dean of Down, Second Edition, revised 
by the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK, Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
Dialogues on Family Worship 


between a Clergyman and man. BytheRev, F. D, MAURICE 
M.A., Incumbent of St, Peter’s, Vere Street. 6s, 


Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
TORY. 10s, 6d. 


Theological Essays. Second 
Edition. 10s, 6d, 


The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 


78. 6d, 
What is Revelation? 10s. 6d. 


Sequel to the same. 6s, 


Lectures on 
LAWGIVERS., 6s. 


Lectures on the Prophets and 


KINGS, 10s, 6d, 
Lectures on the Gospel. of St. 


JOHN, 10s, 6d, 


Lectures on 
JOHN. 7s. 6d, 


Lectures 


10s, 6d, 


the Patriarchs and 


the Epistles of St. 
on the Apocalypse. 
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